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KENILWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

I am an inn- keeper, and know my grounds, 
And study them ; Brain o’ man, 1 study them. 
I must have jovial guests to drive my ploughs, 
And whistling bo^s to bring my harvests home, 
Or I shall hear no flails thwack. 

The New Inn, 


It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open their 
story in an inn, the free rendezvous of all tra- 
vellers, and where the humour of each displays 
itself, without ceremony or restraint. This is spe- 
cially suitable when the scene is l^d during the 
old days of merry England, when the guests were 
in some sort not merely the inmates, but the mess- 
mates and temporary companions of mine Host, 

who was usually a personage of privileged free- 
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dom, comely presence, and good humour. Patro- 
nized by him, the characters of the company were 
placed in ready contrast ; and they seldom failed, 
during the emptying of a six-hooped pot, to throw 
off reserve, and present themselves to each other, 
and to their landlord, with the freedom of old 
acquaintance. 

The village of Cumnor, within three or four 
miles of Oxford, boasted, during the eighteenth of 
Queen Elizabeth, an excellent inn of the old stamp, 
conducted, or rather ruled, by Giles Gosling, a 
man of a goodly person, and of somewhat a round 
belly, fifty years of age and upwards, moderate 
in his reckonings, prompt in his payments, having 
a cellar of sound liquor, a ready wit, and a pretty 
daughter. Since the days of old Harry Baillie 
of the Tabard in Southwark, no one had excelled 
Giles Gosling in the power of pleasing his guests 
of every description ; and so great was his fame, 
that to have been in Cumnor, without Avetting a 
cup at the bonny Black Bear, would have been 
to avouch one’s-self utterly indifferent to reputa- 
tion as a traveller. A country fellow might as 
well return from London, without looking in the 
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face of majesty. The men of Cumnor were proud 
of their Host, and their Host was proud of his 
house, his liquor, his daughter and himself. 

It was in the court-yard of the inn which 
called this honest fellow landlord, that a traveller 
alighted in the close of the evening, gave his horse, 
which seemed to have made a long journey, to the 
hostler, and made some inquiry, which produced 
the following dialogue betwixt the myrmidons of 
the bonny Black Bear. 

“ What, ho ! John Tapster.” 

“ At hand. Will Hostler,” replied the man of 
the spiggot, shewing liimself in his costume of 
loose jacket, linen breeches, and green apron, half 
within and half without a door, which appeared 
to descend to an outer cellar. 

“ Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good 
ale,” continued the hostler. 

“ Beshrew my heart else,” answered the tap- 
ster, since there are but four miles betwixt us 
and Oxford. — Marry, if my ale did not convince 
the heads of the scholars, they would soon con- 
vince my pate with the pewter flagon.” 

“ Call you that Oxford logic,” said the stranger, 
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who had now quitted tlie rein of his horse, and 
was advancing towards the inn-door, when lie was 
encountered by the goodly form of Giles Gosling 
himself. 

“ Is it logic you talk of, Sir Guest ?” said the 
Host ; “ why, then, have at you with a downright 
consequence-— 

‘ The horse to the rack. 

And to fire with the sack.’ ” 

“ Amen ! with all my heart, my good host,” 
said the stranger ; “ let it be a quart of yo\ir 
best Canaries, and give me your good help to 
drink it.” 

“ Nay, you are but in your accidents yet. Sir 
Traveller, if you call on your host for help for 
such a sipping matter as a quart of sack — were 
it a gallon, you might lack some neighbourly aid 
at my band, and yet call yourself a toper.” 

“ Fear me not,” said the guest, “ J will do my 
devoir as becomes a man who finds himself within 
five miles of Oxford ; for I am not come from 
the fields of Mars to discredit myself amongst 
the followers of Minerva.” 
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As he spoke thus, the landlord, with much 
semblance of hearty welcome, ushered his guest 
into a large low chamber, where several persons 
were seated together in different parties; some 
drinking, some playing at cards, some conver- 
sing, arid some, whose business called them to 
be early risers on the morrow, concluding their 
evening meal, and conferring with the chamber- 
lain about their night’s quarters. 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that 
general and careless sort of attention which is 
usually paid on such occasions, from which the 
following results were deduced The guest was 
one of those who, with a well-made person, and 
features not in themselves unpleasing, are never- 
theless so far from handsome, that, whether from 
the expression of their features, or the tone of their 
voice, or from their gait and manner, there arises, 
on the whole, a disinclination to their society. 
The stranger’s address was bold, without being 
frank, and seemed eagerly and hastily to claim 
for him a degree of attention and deference, 
which he feared would be refused, if not instant- 
ly vindicated as his right. His attire was a ri- 
ding-cloak, which, when open, displayed a hand- 
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some jerkin, overlaid with lace, and belted with 
a buff girdle, which sustained a broadsword and 
a pair of pistols. 

“ You ride well provided, sir,” said the host, 
looking at the weapons as he placed on the table 
the mulled sack which the traveller had i^rdered. 

“ Yes, mine host ; I have found the use on’t in 
dangerous times, and I do not, like your modern 
grandees, turn off my followers the instant they 
are useless.” 

“ Ay, sir ?” said Giles Gosling ; “ then you are 
from the Low Countries, the land of pike and 
caliver ?” 

“ I have been high and low, my Iriend, broad 
and wide, far and near ; but here is to thee in a 
cup of thy sack — fill thyself another to pledge 
me ; and, if it is less than superlative, e’en drink 
as you have brewed.” 

“ Less than superlative ?” said Giles Gosling, 
drinking off the cup, and smacking his lips with 
an air of ineffable relish,— I know nothing of su- 
perlative, nor is there such a wine at the Three 
Cranes, in the Vintry, to my knowledge ; but if 
you find better sack than that in Sheres, or in 
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the Canaries either, I would I may never touch 
either pot or penny more*. Why, hold it up be- 
twixt you and the light, you shall see the little 
motes dance in the golden liquor like dust in the 
sunbeam. But I would rather draw wine lor ten 
clowns than one traveller. — I trust your honour 
likes the wine ?” 

“ It is neat and comfortable, mine host ; but 
to know good liquor, you should drink whei*e the 
vine grows. Trust me, your Spaniard is too 
wise a man to send you the very soul of the 
grape. Why, this now, which you account so 
choice, were counted but as a cup of bastard at 
the Groyne, or at Port St Mary’s. You should 
travel, mine host, if you would be deep in the 
mysteries of the butt and pottle-pot.” 

“ In troth, Signior Guest,” said Giles Gosling, 
“ il‘ I were to travel only that I might be discon- 
tenlfed with that which I can get at home, inethinks 
I should go but on a fool’s errand. Besides, I 
warrant you, there is many a fool can turn his 
nose up at good drink without ever having been 
out of the smoke of Old England ; and so ever 
gramercy mine own fire-side.” 
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“ This is but a mean mind of yours, mine 
host,” said the stranger ; “ I warrant me, all your 
town’s-folks do not tliink so basely. You have 
gallants among you, I dare undertake, that have 
made the Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in the 
Low Countries at least. Come, cudgel your me- 
mory. Have you no friends in foreign parts that 
you would gladly have tidings of ?” 

“ Troth, sir, not I,” answered the host, “ since 
ranting Robin of Drysandford was shot at the 
siege of the Brill. The devil take the caliver 
that tired the ball, for a blither lad never filled 
cup at midnight. But he is dead and gone, and 
I know not a soldier, or a traveller who is a sol- 
dier’s mate, that I would give a peeled codling 
for.” 

“ By the mass, that is strange. What, so many 
of our brave English hearts are abroad, and you, 
who seem to be a man of mark, have no friend, 
no kinsman, among them 

“ Nay, if you speak of kinsmen,” answered 
Gosling, “ I have one wild slip of a kihsman, 
who left us in the last year of Queen Mary, but 
he is better lost than found.” 
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“ Do not say so, friend, unless you have heanl 
ill of him lately. Many a wild colt has turned 
out a nohle steed.— His name, I pray you 

“ Michael Lambourne,” answered the land- 
lord of the Black Bear ; “ a son of my sister’s — 
there is little pleasure in recollecting cither the 
name or the connection.” 

“ Michael Lambourne !” said the stranger, as 
if endeavouring to recollect himself — “ what, no 
relation to Michael Lambourne, the gallant ca- 
valier who behaved so bravely at the siege of 
Venlo, that Grave Maurice thanked him at the 
head of the army ? Men said he was an English 
cavalier, and of no high extraction.” 

“ It could scarce be my nephew,” said Giles 
Gosling, “ for he had scarce the courage of a hen- 
partridge for aught but mischief.” 

“ O, many a man finds courage in the wars,” 
replied the stranger. 

“ It may be,” said the landlord ; “ but I would 
have thought our Mike more likely to lose the 
little he had.” 

“ The Michael Lambourne whom I knew,” 
continued the traveller, “ was a likely fellow— 
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went always gay and well attired, and had a 
hawk’s eye after a pretty wench.” 

“ Our Michael,” replied the host, “ had the 
look of a dog with a bottle at its tail, and wore a 
coat every rag of which was bidding good-day to 
the rest.” 

“ O, men pick up good apparel in the wars,” 
replied the guest. 

“ Our Mike,” answered the landlord, “ was 
more like to pick it up in a frippery warehouse, 
while the broker was looking another way ; and, 
for the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was always 
after my stray spoons. He was tapster’s boy 
here in this blessed house for a quarter of a year ; 
and between niisreckonings, miscarriages, mis- 
takes, and misdemeanours, had he dwelt with me 
for three months longer, I might have pulled 
down sign, shut up house, and given the devil 
the key to keep.” 

“ You would be sorry, after all,” continued the 
traveller, “ were I to tell you poor Mike Lam- 
bourne was shot at the head of his regiment at 
the taking in of a sconce near Maestricht.” 

“ Sorry ! — it would be the blithest news I ever 
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heard of him, since it would ensure me he was 
not hanged. But let him pas&s— I doubt his end 
will never do such credit to his friends ; were it 
so, I should say— (taking another cup of sack) — 
Here’s God rest him, with all my heart.” 

“ Tush,man,” replied the traveller, “never fear 
but you will have credit by your nephew yet, 
especially if he be the Michael Lambourne whom 
I knew, and loved very nearly, or altogether, as 
well as myself. Can you tell me no mark by 
which I could judge whether they be the same ?” 

“ Faith, none that I can think of,” answered 
Giles Gosling, “ unless that our Mike had the 
gallows branded on his left sho\ilder for stealing 
a silver caudle-cup from Dame Snort of Hogs- 
ditch.” 

“ Nay, there you lie like a knave, uncle,” said 
the stranger, slipping aside his rulf, and turning- 
down the sleeve of his doublet from his neck and 
shoulder ; “ by this good day, my shoulder is as 
unscarred as thine own.” 

“ What, Mike, boy — Mike 1” exclaimed the 
host ; — “ and is it thou, in good earnest ? Nay, I 
have judged so for this half hour ; for 1 knew no 
other person would haveta’en half the interest in 
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thee. But, Mike, an thy shoulder be unscathed 
as thou sayest, thou must own that Goodman 
Thong, the hangman, was merciful in his office, 
and stamped thee with a cold iron.” 

“ Tush, uncle— truce with your jests. Keep 
them to season your sour ale, and let us see what 
hearty welcome thou wilt give a kinsman who 
has rolled the world around for eighteen years ; 
who has seen the sun set where it rises, and has 
travelled till the west has become the east.” 

“ Thou hast brought back one traveller’s gift 
with thee, Mike, as I Avell sec, and that was 
what thou least didst need to travel for. I re- 
member well, among thine other qualities, there 
was no crediting a word which came from thy 
mouth.” 

“ Here’s an unbelieving Pagan for you, gen- 
tlemen !” said Michael Lambournc, turning to 
those who witnessed this strange interview be- 
twixt uncle and nephew, some of whom, being 
natives of the village, were no strangers to his 
juvenile wildness. “ This may be called slaying 
a Cumnor fatted calf for me with a vengeance. — 
But, uncle, I come not from the husks and the 
swinc-ti’ough, and I care not for thy welcome or 
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no welcome ; I carry that with me will make me 
welcome, wend where I will.’’ 

So saying, he pulled out a purse of gold, in- 
diflerently well filled, the sight of which pro- 
duced a visible effect upon the company. Some 
shook their heads, and whispered to each other, 
while one or two of the less scrupulous speedily 
began to recollect him as a school-companion, a 
townsman, or so forth. On the other hand, two 
or three grave sedate-looking persons shook their 
heads, and left the inn, hinting, that, if Giles 
Gosling wished to continue to thrive, he should 
turn his thriftless godless nephew adrift again, 
as soon as he could. Gosling demeaned himself, 
as if he were much of the same opinion ; for 
even the sight of the gold made less impression 
on the honest gentleman, than it usually doth 
upon one of his calling. 

“ Kinsman Michael,” he said, “ put up thy 
purse. My sister’s son shall be called to no reck- 
oning in my house for supper or lodging ; and I 
reckon thou wilt hardly wish to stay longer, where 
thou art e’en but too well known.” 

“ For that matter, uncle,” replied the travel- 
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ler, “ I shall consult my oAvn needs and conve- 
niences. Meantime I wish to give the supper 
and sleep'mg cup to those good townsmen, who 
are not too proud to remember Mike Lambourne, 
the tapster’s boy. If you will let me have enter- 
tainment for my money, so— if not, it is but a 
short two minute’s walk to the Hare and Tabor, 
and I trust our neighbours will not grudge going 
thus far with me.” 

“ Nay, Mike,” replied his uncle, “ as eighteen 
years have gone over thy head, and I trust thou 
art somewhat amended in thy conditions, thou 
shalt not leave my house at this hour, and shalt 
e’en have whatever in reason you list to call for. 
But I would I knew that that purse of thine, 
which thou vapourest of, were as well come by 
as it seems well filled.” 

“ Here is an infidel for you, my good neigh- 
bours,” said Lambourne, again appending to the 
audience. “ Hei’c’s a fellow will rip up his kins- 
man’s follies of a good .score of years standing — 
And for the gold, why, sirs, I have been where 
it grew, and was to be had for the gathering. In 
ihe New World have I been, man — in the Eldo- 
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rado, where urchins play at cherry-pit with dia- 
monds, and country-wenches thread rubies for 
necklaces, instead of rowan-tree berries ; where 
the pan-tiles are made of pure gold, and the pa^ 
ving-stones of virgin-silver.” 

“By my credit, friend Mike,” said young Law- 
rence Goldthred, the cutting mercer of Abing- 
don, that were a likely coast to trade to. And 
what may lawns, cypresses, and ribands fetch, 
where gold is so plenty ?” 

O, the profit were unutterable,” replied Lam- 
bourne, “ especially when a handsome young 
merchant bears the pack himself ; for the ladies 
of that clime are bona-robas, and being them- 
selves somewhat sun-burnt, they catch fire like 
tinder at a fresh complexion like thine, with a 
head of hair inclining to be red.” 

“ I would I might trade thither,” said the 
mercer, chuckling. 

“ Why, and so thou mayest,” said Michael ; 
“ that is, if thou art the same brisk boy, who 
was partner with me at robbing the Abbot’s orch- 
ard — ^tis but a little touch of alchemy to decoct 
thy house and land into ready money, and that 

VOL. I. B 
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ready money into a tall ship, with sails, anchors, 
cordage, and all things conforming; then clap 
thy warehouse of goods under hatches, put fifty 
good fellows on deck, with myself to command 
them, and so hoise top-sails, and hey for the New 
World.” 

“ Thou hast taught him a secret, kinsman,” 
said Giles Gosling, “ to decoct, an’ that be the 
word, his pound into a penny, and his webs into a 
thread. — Take a fool’s advice, neighbour fJold- 
thred. Tempt not the sea, for she is a devourer. 
Let cards and cockatrices do their worst, thy fa- 
ther’s bales may bide a banging for a year or two, 
ere thou comest to the Spittal ; but the sea hath a 
bottomless appetite, she would swallow the wealth 
of Lombard Street in a morning, as easily as I 
would a poached egg and a cup of clary — ^and for 
my kinsman’s Eldorado, never trust me if I do not 
believe he has found it in the pouches of some such 
gulls as thy self. — Buttake nosnuff in thenoseabout 
it ; fall to and welcome, for here comes the supper, 
and I heartily bestow it on all that will take share, 
in honour of my hopeful nephew’s return, always 
trusting that he has come home another man. — In 
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faith, kinsman, thou art as like my poor sister as 
ever was son to mother.” 

“ Not quite so like old Benedict Lambourne 
her husband, though,” said the mercer, nodding 
and winking. “ Doest thou remember, Mike, 
wliat thou saidst when the schoolmaster’s ferule 
was over thee for striking up thy father’s crutclies ? 
— ^it is a wise child, saidst thou, that knows its 
own fatlier. Dr Bricham laughed till he cried 
again, and his crying saved yours.” 

“ Well, he made it up to me many a day 
after,” said Lambourne ; “ and how is the worthy 
pedagogue ?” 

‘‘ Dead,” said Giles Gosling, “ this many a day 
since.” 

“ That he is,” said the clerk of the parish ; “ I 
sat by his bed the whilst — He passed away in a 
blessed frame, ‘ Morior — mortuus sum velfii—- 
morib — These were his latest words, and he just 
added, ‘ my last verb is conjugated.’ ” 

“ Well, peace be with him,” said Mike, “ he 
owes me nothing.” 

“ No, truly,” replied Goldthred ; and every 
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lash which he laid on thee, he always was wont to 
say, he spared the hangman a labour.” 

“ One would have thought he left him little to 
do then,” said the clerk ; “ and yet Goodman 
Thong had no sinecure of it with our friend, af- 
ter all.” 

“ Voto a dios /” exclaimed Lambourne, his pa- 
tience appearing to fail him, as he snatched his 
broad slouched hat from the table and placed it 
on his head, so that the shadow gave the sinister 
expression of a Spanish bravo, to eyes and fea- 
tures which naturally boded nothing pleasant. 
“ Harkee, my masters — all is fair among friends, 
and under the rose ; and I have already permit- 
ted my worthy uncle here, and all of you, to use 
your pleasure with the frolics of my nonage. But 
I carry sword and dagger, my good friends, and 
can use them lightly too upon occasion — I have 
learned to be dangerous upon points of honour 
ever since I served the Spaniard, and I would not 
have you provoke me to the degree of falling 
foul.” 

“ Why, what would you do said the clerk. 
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“ Ay, sir, what would you do ?” said the mer- 
cer, bustling up on the other side of the table. 

“ Slit your throat, and spoil your Sunday’s 
quavering, Sir Clerk,” said Lambourne, fiercely ; 
“ Cudgel you, my worshipful dealer in flimsy 
sarsenets, into one of your own bales.” 

“ Come, come,” said the host, interposing, “ I 
will have no swaggering here.— Nephew, it will 
become you best to shew no haste to take offence ; 
and you, gentlemen, will do well to remember, 
that if you are in an inn, still you are the inn- 
keeper’s guests, and should spare the honour of 
his family. — I protest your silly broils make me 
as oblivious as yourself ; for yonder sits my si- 
lent guest as I call him, who hath been my two 
days inmate, and hath never spoken a word, save 
to ask for his food and his reckoning — ogives no 
more trouble than a very peasant — pays his shot 
like a prince royal — looks but at the sum total of 
the reckoning, and does not know what day he 
shall go away. O, ’tis a jewel of a guest ! and yet, 
hang-dog that I am, I have suffered him to sit by 
himself like a castaway in yonder obscure nook, 
without so much as asking him to take bite or sup 
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alongst with us. It were but the right guerdon 
of my incivility, were he to set off to the Hare 
and Tabor before the night grows older,” 

With his white napkin gracefully arranged 
over his left arm, his velvet cap laid aside for the 
moment, and his best silver flagon in his right 
hand, mine host walked up to the solitary guest 
whom he mentioned, and thereby turned upon 
him the eyes of the assembled company. 

He was a man aged betwixt twenty-five and 
thirty, rather above the middle size, dressed with 
plainness and decency, yet bearing an air of ease, 
which almost amounted to dignity , and which seem- 
ed to infer that his habit was rather beneath his 
rank. His countenance was reserved and thought- 
ful, with dark hair and dark eyes — the last, upon 
any momentary excitement, sparkled with uncom- 
mon lustre, but on other occasions had the same 
meditative and tranquil cast which was exhibited 
by his features. The busy curiosity of the little 
village had been employed to discover his name 
and quality, as well as his business at Cumnor ; but 
nothing had transpired on either subject which 
could lead to its gratification. Giles Gosling, head- 
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borough of the place, and a steady friend to Queen 
Elizabeth and the Protestant religion, was at one 
time inclined to suspect his guestof being a Jesuit, 
or seminary priest, of whom Home and Spain sent 
at this time so many to grace the gallows in Eng- 
land. But it was scarce possible to retain such 
a prepossession against a guest who gave so little 
trouble, paid his reckoning so regularly, and who 
proposed, as it seemed, to make a considerable 
stay in the bonny Black Bear. 

“Papists,” argued Giles Gosling, “ are a pinch- 
ing, close-fisted race, and this man would have 
found a lodging with the wealthy squire at Bess- 
ellsley, or with the old Knight at Wootton, or in 
some other of their Homan dens, instead of living 
in a house of public entertainment, as every honest 
man and good Christian should. Besides, on Fri- 
day, he stuck by the powdered beef and carrot, 
though there were as good spitchcock’d eels on 
the board as ever were ta’en out of the Isis.” 

Honest Giles, therefore, satisfied himself that 
his guest was no Roman, and with all comely cour- 
tesy besought the stranger to pledge him in a 
draught of the cool tankard, and honour with his 
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attention a small collation which he was giving to 
his nephew, in honour of his return, and, as he ve- 
rily hoped, of his reformation. The stranger at 
first shook his head, as if declining the courtesy ; 
but mine host proceeded to urge him with argu- 
ments founded on the credit of his house, and the 
construction which the good people of Cumnor 
might put upon such an unsocial humour. 

By ray faith, sir,” he said, “ it touches my 
reputation that men should be merry in my house, 
and we have ill tongues amongst us at Cumnor, (as 
where be there not?) who put an evil mark on men 
who pull their hat over their brows as if they were 
looking back to the days that are gone, instead of 
enjoying the blithe sunshiny weather which God 
has sent us in the sweet looks of our sovereign 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth, whom Heaven long 
bless and preserve.” 

“ Why, mine host,” answered the stranger, 
“ there is no treason, sure, in a man enjoying his 
own thoughts, under the shadow of his own bon- 
net ? You have lived in the world twice as long 
as I have, and you must know there are thoughts 
that will haunt us in spite of ourselves, and to 
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which it is in vain to say, begone, and let me be 
merry.” 

“ By my sooth,” answered Giles Gosling, “ if 
such troublesome thoughts haunt your mind, and 
will not get them gone for plain English, we will 
have one of Father Bacon’s pupils from Oxford, 
to conjure them away with logic and with He- 
brew — Or, what say you to laying them in a 
glorious red sea of claret, my noble guest ? Come, 
sir, excuse my freedom. I am an old host, and 
must have my talk. This peevish humour of 
melancholy sits ill upon you — it suits not with a 
sleek boot, a hat of a trim block, a fresh cloak, 
and a full purse — A pi25e on it, send it off to those 
who have their legs swathed with a hay-wisp, 
their heads thatched with a felt bonnet, their jer- 
kin as thin as a cobweb, and their pouch with- 
out ever a cross to keep the fiend Melancholy from 
dancing in it. Cheer up, sir ! or by this good li- 
quor we will banish thee from the joys of blithe- 
some company, into the mists of melancholy and 
the land of little-ease. Here be a set of good fel- 
lows willing to be merry ; do not scowl on them 
like the devil looking over Lincoln.” 
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“ You say well, my worthy host,” said the 
guest, with a melancholy smile, which, melancho- 
ly as it was, gave a very pleasant expression to 
his countenance — “ You say well, my jovial 
friend ; and they that are moody like myself, 
should not disturb the mirth of those who are 
happy— I will drink a round with your guests 
with ail my heart, rather than be termed a mar- 
feast.” 

So saying, he arose and joined the company, 
which, encouraged by the precept and example 
of Michael Lambourne, and consisting chiefly 
of persons much disposed to profit by the oppor- 
tunity of a merry meal at the expense of their 
landlord, had already made some inroads upon 
the limits of temperance ; as was evident from the 
tone in which Michael inquired after his old ac- 
quaintances in the town, and the bursts of laugh- 
ter with which each answer was received. Giles 
Gosling himself was somewhat scandalized at the 
obstreperous nature of their mirth, especially as 
he involuntarily felt some respect for the unknown 
guest. He paused, therefore, at some distance 
from the table occupied by these noisy revellers. 
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and began to make a sort of apology for their 
license. 

“ You would think,” he said, “ to hear these 
fellows talk, that there was not one of them who 
had not been bred to live by Stand and Deliver ; 
and yet to-morrow you will find them a set of as 
pains-taking mechanics and so forth, as ever cut 
an inch short of measure, or paid a letter of change 
in light crowns over a counter. The mercer there 
wears his hat awry, over a shagged head of hair, 
that looks like a curly water-dog’s back, goes un- 
braced, wears his cloak on one side, and affects a 
ruffianly vapouring humour, — when in his shop 
at Abingdon, he is, from his flat cap to his glis- 
tening shoes, as precise in his apparel as if he was 
named for mayor. He talks of breaking parks, 
and taking the high-way, in such fashion that 
you would think he haunted every night betwixt 
Hounslow and London ; when indeed he may be 
found sound asleep in his feather-bed, with a 
candle placed beside him on one side, and a Bible 
on the other, to fright away the goblins.” 

“ And your nephew, mine host, this same Mi- 
chael Larabourne, who is lord of the feast Is 
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he, too, such an would-be ruiHer as the rest of 
them ?” 

“ Why there you push me hard,” said the 
host ; “ my nephew is my nephew, and though he 
was a desperate Dick of yore, yet Mike may have 
mended like other folks, you wot — And I would 
not have you think all I said of him, even now, 
was strict gospel— I knew the wag all the while, 
and wished to pluck his plumes from him — And 
now, sir, by what name shall I present my wor- 
shipful guest to these gallants ?” 

“ Marry, minehost,” replied the stranger, “you 
may call me Tressilian.” 

“ Tressilian ?” answered my host of the Bear, 
“ a worthy name ; and, as I think, of Cornish 
lineage ; for what says the south proverb— 

' By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 

* You may know the Cornish men.’ 

Shall I say the worthy Mr Tressilian of Corn- 
wall ?” 

“ Say no more than I have given you warrant 
for, mine host, and so shall you be sure you 
speak no more than is true. A man may have 
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one of those honourable prefixes to his name, yet 
be born far from Saint Michael’s Mount.” 

Mine host pushed his curiosity no further, but 
presented Mr Tressilian to his nephew’s com- 
pany, who, after exchange of salutations, and 
drinking to the health of their new companion, 
pursued the conversation in which he found them 
engaged, seasoning it with many an intervening 
pledge. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Talk you of young Master Lancelot ? 

Merchant of Venice* 

After some brief interval, Master Goldthrecl, 
at the earnest instigation of mine host, and the 
joyous concurrence of his guests, indulged the 
company with the following morsel of melody : 

Of all the birds on bush or tree. 

Commend me to the owl. 

Since he may best ensample be 
To those the cup that trowl. 

For when the sun hath left the west. 

He chuses the tree that he loves the best, 

And he whoops out his song, and he laughs at his jest ; 
Then though hours be late, and weather foul. 

We’ll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owl. 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowl. 

He sleeps in his nest till morn ; 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl. 

That all night blows his horn. 
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Then up with your cup till you stagger in speech. 
And match me this catch, though you swagger and 
screech. 

And drink till you wink, my merry men each ; 

For though hours he late, and weather be foul. 
We’ll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owl. 

“ There is savour in this, my hearts,” said 
Michael, when the mercer had finished his song, 
“ and some goodness seems left among you yet 
— but what a beadroll you have read me of old 
comrades, and to every man’s name tacked some 
ill-omened motto ! And so Swashing Will of Wal- 
lingford hath bid us good night ?” 

“ He died the death of a fat buck,” said one 
of the party, “ being shot with a cross-bow bolt, 
by old Thatcham, the Duke’s stout park-keeper 
at Donnington Castle.” 

“ Ay, he always loved venison well,” replied 
Michael, “ and a cup of claret to boot — and so 
here’s one to his memory. Do me right, my mas- 
ters.” 

When the health of this departed worthy had 
been duly honoured, Lambourne proceeded to 

enquire after Prance of Padworth. 

6 
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“ Pranced oflF— made immortal ten years since,” 
said the mercer ; “ marry, sir, Oxford Castle and 
Goodman Thong, and a tenpenny-worth of cord, 
best know how.” 

“ What, so they hung poor Prance high and 
dry ? so much for loving to walk by moonlight — 
a cup to his memory my masters — all merry fel- 
lows like moonlight. What has become of Hal 
with the plume ? — ^he who lived near Yattenden, 
and wore the long feather — I forget his name.” 

What, Hal Hcmpsced ?” replied the mer- 
cer, “ why, you may remember he was a sort of 
a gentleman, and would meddle in state matters, 
and so he got into the mire about the Duke of 
Norfolk’s matter these two or three years since, 
fled the country with a pursuivant’s warrant at 
his heels, and has never since been heard of.” 

Nay, after these baulks,” said Michael Lam- 
boume, ** I need hardly enquire after Tony Fos- 
ter; for when ropes and cross-bow shafts, and 
pursuivant’s warrants, and such like gear were 
so rife, Tony could hardly ’scape them.” 

“ Which Tony Foster mean you ?” said the 
inn-keeper. 
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Why, he they called Tony Fire-the-Faggot, 
because he brought a light to kindle the pile 
round Latimer and Ridley, when the wind blew 
out Jack Thong’s torch, and no man else would 
give him light for love or money.” 

“ Tony Foster lives and thrives,” said the 
host. — “ But, kinsman, I would not have you 
call him Tony Fire-the-Faggot, if you would not 
brook the stab.” 

“ How ! is he grown ashamed on’t said Lam- 
bourne ; “ why, he was wont to boast of it, and 
say ho liked as well to see a roasted heretic, as a 
roasted ox.” 

“ Ay, but, kinsman, that was in Mary’s time,” 
replied the landlord, “ when Tony’s father was 
Reeve here to the Abbot of Abingdon. But since 
that, Tony married a pure precisian, and is as 
good a Protestant, I warrant you, as the best.” 

“ And looks grave, and holds his head high, 
and scorns his old companions,” said the mercer. 

“ Then he hath prospered, I warrant him,” 
said Lambourne ; “ for ever when a njan hath 
got nobles of his own, he keeps out of the Avay 
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of those whose exchequers lie in other men’s pur- 
chase.” 

“ Prospered, quotha !” said the mercer, “ why, 
you remember Cumnor-Place, the old mansion- 
l>ouse beside the church-yard 

“ By the same token, I robbed the orchard 
three times— what of that ?-—it was the old Ab- 
bot’s residence when there was plague or sickness 
at Abingdon.” 

“ Ay,” said the host, “ but that has been 
long over ; and Anthony Foster hath a right in 
it, and lives there by some grant from a great 
courtier, who had the church-lands from the 
crown ; and there he dwells, and has as little to 
do with any poor wight in Cumnor, as if he were 
himself a belted knight.” 

“ Nay,” said the mercer, “ it is not altogether 
pride in Tony neither — there is a fair lady in the 
case, and Tony will scarce let the light of tlay 
look on her.” 

“ How,” said Tressilian, who now for the first 
time interfered in their conversation, “ did ye 
not say this Foster was married, and to a preci- 
sian 
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“ Married he was, and to as bitter a precisian 
as ever eat flesh in Lent ; and a eat-and-dog life 
she led with Tony, as men said. But she is dead, 
rest be with her, and Tony hath but a slip of a 
daughter ; so it is tliought he means to wed this 
stranger, that men keep such a coil about.” 

“ And why so .P— I mean, why do they keep a 
coil about her said Tressilian. 

“ Why, I wot not,” answered the host, “ ex- 
cept that men say she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and no one knows whence she comes, and every 
one wishes to know why she is kept so closely 
mewed up. For my part, I never saw her — ^)"ou 
have, I think. Master Goldthred ?” 

“ That I have, old boy,” said the mercer. 
‘‘ Look you, I was riding hither from Abingdon 
— I passed under the east oriel window of the 
old mansion, where all the old saints and histories 
and such like are painted — It was not the common 
path I took, but one through the Park ; for the 
postern-door was upon the latch, and I thought 
I might take the privilege of an old comrade to 
ride across through the trees, both for sliading, 
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as the day Avas somewhat hot, and for avoiding 
of dust, because I had on my peach-coloured 
doublet, pinked out with cloth of gold.” 

“ Which garment,” said Michael Lambournc, 
“ thou would’st willingly make twinkle in the 
eyes of a fair dame. Ah ! villain, thou wilt never 
leave thy old tricks.” 

“Not so — not so,” said the mercer, with a smirk- 
ing laugh ; “ not altogether so— -but curiosity, 
thou knowest, and a strain of compassion with- 
al, — for the poor young lady sees nothing from 
morn to even but Tony Foster, with his scowling 
black brows, his bull’s head, and his bandy legs.” 

“ And thou would’st willingly shew her a 
dapper body, in a silken jerkin— -a limb like a 
short-legged hen’s, in a cordovan boot, and a 
round, simpering, what d’ye lack, sort of a coun- 
tenance, set oft' with a velvet bonnet, a Turkey 
feather, and a gilded brooch. Ah ! jolly mercer, 
they who have good wares are I'ond to shew them. 
— Come, gentles, let not the cup stand — here’s to 
long spurs, short boots, full bonnets, and empty 
skulls !” 
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“ Nay, now, you arc jealous of me, Mike,” 
said Goldtlired ; “ and yet my luck was but what 
might have happened to thee, or any man.” 

“ Marry confound thine impudence,” retorted 
Lambourne ; “ thou would’st not compare thy 
pudding face, and sarsenet manners, to a gentle- 
man and a soldier !” 

“ Nay, my good sir,” said Tressilian, “ let me 
beseech you will not interrupt the gallant citizen ; 
methinks he tells his tale so well, I could hearken 
to him till midnight.” 

“ It’s more of your favour than of my desert,” 
answered Master Goldthred ; ‘‘ but .since I give 
you pleasure, worthy Master Tressilian, I shall 
proceed, maugre all the jibes and quips of this 
valiant soldier, who, peradventure, hath had more 
cuffs than crowns in the Low Countries. — And 
so, sir, as I passed under the great painted win- 
dow, leaving my rein loose on my ambling pal- 
frey’s neck, partly for mine ease and partly that 
I might have the more leisure to peer about, I 
hears me the lattice open ; and never credit me, 
sir, if there did not stand there the person of as 
fair a woman as ever crossed mine eyes, and I 
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think I have looked on as many pretty wenches, 
and with as much judgment, as other folks.” 

“ May I ask her appearance, sir said Tres- 
silian. 

“ O sir,” replied Master Goldthred, “ I pro- 
mise you, she was in gentlewoman’s attire — a very 
quaint and pleasing dress, that might have ser- 
ved the Queen herself ; for she had a forepart 
with body and sleeves, of ginger-coloured satin, 
which, in my judgment, must have cost liy the 
yard some thirty shillings, lined with murrey 
taffeta, and laid down and guarded with two 
broad laces of gold and silver. And her hat, sir, 
was truly the best-fashioned thing that I have 
seen in these parts, being of tawney taffeta, em- 
broidered with scorpions of Venice gold, and ha- 
ving a border garnished with gold fringe ;~I 
promise you, sir, an absolute and all surpassing 
device. Touching her skirts, they were in the 
old pass-devant fashion.” 

“ I did not ask you of her attire, sir,” said 
Tressilian, who had shewn some impatience du- 
ring this conversation, “ but of her complexion — 
the colour of her hair, her features.” 
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“ Touching her complexion,” answered the 
mercer, “ I am not so special certain ; but I mark- 
ed that her fan had an ivory handle, curiously 
inlaid ; — and then again, as to the colour of her 
hair, why, I can warrant, be its hue what it might, 
that she wore above it a net of green silk, parcel 
twisted with gold.” 

“ A most mercer-like memory,” said liam- 
bournc ; “ the gentleman asks him of the lady’s 
beauty, and he talks of her fine clothes !” 

“ I tell thee,” said the mercer, somewhat dis- 
concerted, “ I had little time to look at her ; for 
just as I was about to give her the good time of 
day, and for that purpose had puckered my fea- 
tures with a smile”—— 

“ Like those of a jackanape, simpering at a 
chesnut,” said Michael Lambourne. 

“ — Upstarted of a sudden,” continued Gold- 
thred, without heeding the interruption, “ Tony 

Foster himself, with a cudgel in his hand” 

“ And broke thy head across, I hope, for thine 
impertinence,” said his entertainer. 

“ That were more easily said than done,” an- 
swered Goldthred indignantly ; “ no, no— there 
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was no breaking of heads— it’s true, he advanced 
his cudgel, and spoke of laying on, and asked 
why I did not keep the public road, and such 
like ; and I would have knocked him over the pate 
handsomely for his pains, only for the lady’s pre- 
sence, who might have swooned, for what I know.” 

“ Now, out upon thee for a faint-spirited slave!” 
said Lambournc ; “ what adventurous knight 
ever thought of the lady’s terror, when he w'ent 
to thwack giant, dragon, or magician, in her pre- 
sence, and for her deliverance ? But why talk to 
thee of dragons, who would be driven back by a 
dragon-fly. There thou hast missed the rarest 
opportunity !” 

“ Take it thyself, then, bully Mike,” answered 
Goldthrcd. — “ Yonder is the enchanted manor, 
and the dragon and the lady all at thy service, if 
thou darest venture on them.” 

“ Why, so I would for a quartern of sack,” 
said the soldier— “ Or stay — I am foully out of 
linen — wilt thou bet a piece of Hollands against 
these five angels, that I go not up to the Hall 
to-morrow, and force Tony Foster to introduce 
me to his fair guest ?” 
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“ I accept your wager,” said tlic mercer ; “ and 
I tliink, tliougli tliou hadst even the impudence 
jf the devil, I shall gain on thee this bout. Our 
landlord here shall hold stake.s, and I will stake 
lown gold till I send thee linen.” 

“ I will hold stakes on no such matter,” said 
Gosling. “ Good now, my kinsman, drink your 
wine in quiet, and let such ventures alone. I 
promise you, Master Foster hath interest enough 
to lay you up in lavender in the Castle at Ox- 
brd, or to get your legs made aci^iainted with the 
;own-stocks.” 

“ That would be but renewing an old inti- 
nacy ; for Mike’s shins and the town’s wooden 
pinfold have been well known to each other ere 
now,” said the mercer ; “ but he shall not budge 
Tom his wager, unless he means to pay forfeit.” 

“ Forfeit said Lambourne ; “ I .scorn it. 
[ value Tony Foster’s wrath no more than a 
ihelled pea-cod, and I will visit his Lindabrides, 
)y Saint George, be he willing or no.” 

“ I would gladly pay your halves of the risk, 
sir,” said Tressilian, “ to be permitted to acconi- 
Dany you on the adventure.” 
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“ In wliat would that advantage you, sir ?” 
answered Lambourne. 

“ In nothing, sir,” said Tressilian, “ unless to 
mark the skill and valour with which you conduct 
yourself. I am a traveller, who seeks for strange 
rencountersand uncommon passages, as theknights 
of yore did after adventures and feats of arms.” 

“Nay, if it pleasures you to see a trout tickled,” 
answered Lambourne, “ I care not how many 
witness my skill. And so here I drink to success 
to my enterprizc ; and he that will not pledge me 
on his knees is a rascal, and I will cut his legs off 
by the garters.” 

The draught which Michael Lambourne took 
upon this occasion, had been preceded by so 
many others, that reason tottered on her throne. 
He swore one or two incoherent oaths at the 
mercer, who refused, reasonably enough, to pledge 
him to a sentiment, which inferred the loss of his 
own wager. 

“ Wilt thou chop logic with me,” said Lam- 
bourne, “ thou knave, with no more brains than 
are in a skein of ravelled silk ? by Heaven, I will 
cut thee into fifty yards of galloon lace !” ‘ 
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But as he attempted to draw his sword for this 
douglity purpose, Michael Lambourne was seized 
upon by the tapster and the chamberlain, and 
conveyed to his own apartment, there to sleep 
himself sober at his leisure. 

The party then broke up, and the guests took 
their leave; much more to the contentment of 
mine host than of some of the company, who were 
unwilling to quit good liquor, when it was to be 
had for free cost, so long as they Avcre able to sit 
by it. They were, however, compelled to re- 
move ; and go at length they did, leaving Gos- 
ling and Trcssilian in the empty apartment. 

“ By my faith,” said the former, “ I wonder 
where our great folks find pleasure, when they 
spend their means in entertainments, and in play- 
ing mine host without sending in a reckoning. It 
is what I but rarely practise ; and whenever I do, 
by Saint Julian, it grieves me beyond measure. 
Each of these empty stoups now, which my ne- 
phew and his drunken comrades have swilled oft‘, 
should have been a matter of profit to one in my 
line, and I must set them down a dead loss. I 
cannot, for my heart, conceive the pleasure of 
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noise, and nonsense, and drunken freaks, and 
drunken quarrels, and smut, and blasphemy, and 
so forth, when a man loses money instead of gain- 
ing by it. And yet many a fair estate is lost in 
upholding such an useless course, and that great- 
ly contributes to the decay of publicans ; for who 
the devil do you think would pay for drink at the 
Black Bear, when he can have it for nothing at 
my Lord’s or the Squire’s ?” 

Tressilian perceived that the wine had made 
some impression even on the seasoned brain of 
mine host, which was chiefly to be inferred from 
his declaiming against drunkenness. As he him- 
self had carefully avoided the bowl, he would have 
availed himself of the frankness of the moment, 
to extract from Gosling some further informa- 
tion upon the subject of Anthony Foster, and the 
lady whom the mercer had seen in his mansion- 
house ; but liis inquiries only set the host upon 
a new theme of declamation against the wiles of 
the fair sex, in which he brought, at full length, 
the whole wisdom of Solomon to reinforce his 
own. Finally, he turned his admonitions, mixed 
with much objurgation, upon his tapsters and 
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drawers, who were employed in removing the re- 
lics of the entertainment, and restoring order 
to the apartment ; and at length, joining example 
to precept, though with no good success, he de- 
molished a salver with half a score of glasses, in 
attempting to shew how such service was done at 
the Three Cranes in the Vintry, then the most 
topping tavern in London. This last accident so 
far recalled him to his better self, that he retired 
to his bed, slept sound, and awoke a new man in 
the morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kay, rU hold touch — the game shall be play’d out, 

Jt ne’er shall stop for me, this merry wager ; 

That which I say when gamesome, I’ll avouch 

In my most sober mood, ne’er trust me else. 

The Hazard4dblQ. 

“ And how doth your kinsman, good mine 
Ijost ?” said Tressilian, when Giles Gosling first 
appeared in the public room on the morning fol- 
lowing the revel which we described in the last 
chapter. “ Is he well, and Avill he abide by his 
wager .f” 

“ For well, sir, he started two hours since, and 
has visited I know not what purlieus of his old 
companions ; hath but now returned, and is at this 
instant breakfasting on new-laid eggs and mus- 
cadine ; and for his wager, I caution you as a 
friend to have little to do with that, or indeed 
with aught that Mike proposes. Wherefore, I 
counsel you to a warm breakfast upon a culiss, 
which shall restore the tone of the stomach ; and 
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let my nephew and Master Goldthrcd swagger 
about tlieir wager as they list.” 

“ It seems to me, mine host,” said Tressilian, 
“ that you know not well what to say about this 
kinsman ol yours ; and that you can neither blame 
nor commend him without some twinge of con- 
science.” 

“ You have spoken truly, Master Tressilian,” 
replied Giles Gosling. “ There is natural af- 
fection whimpering into one ear, ‘ Giles, Giles, 
why wilt thou take away the good name of thy 
own nephew ? Wilt thou defame thy sister’s son, 
Giles Gosling ? wilt thou defoul thine own nest, 
dishonour thine own blood ?’ And then, again, 
comes Justice, and says, ‘ Here is a worthy guest 
as ever came to the bonny Black Bear ; one who 
never challenged a reckoning, (as I say to your 
face you never did. Master Tressilian — not that 
you have had cause,) one who knows not why 
he came, so far as I can see, or when he is going 
away ; and wilt thou, being a publican, having 
paid scot and lot these thirty years in the town 
of Cumnor, and being at this instant headborough, 
wilt thou suffer this guest of guests, this man of 
men, this six-hooped pot (as I may say) of a 
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traveller, to fall into the meshes of thy nephew, 
who is known for a swasher and a desperate Dick, 
a carder and a dicer, a professor of the seven 
damnable sciences, if ever man took degrees in 
them ?’ — No, by Heaven ! I might wink, and let 
him catch such a small butterfly as Goldthred ; 
but thou, my guest, shalt be forewarned, fore- 
armed, so thou wilt but listen to thy trusty host.” 

“ Why, mine host, thy counsel shall not be 
cast away,” replied Tressilian ; “however, I must 
uphold my share in this wager, having once pass- 
ed my word to that effect. But lend me, I pray, 
some of thy counsel.— -This Foster, who or what 
is he, and why makes he such mystery of his fe- 
male inmate ?” 

“ Troth,” replied Gosling, “ I can add but 
little to what you heard last night. He was one 
of Queen Mary’s Papists, and now he is one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Protestants ; he was an on- 
hanger of the Abbot of Abingdon, and now he 
lives as master of the manor-house. Above all, 
he was poor and is rich. Folks talk of private 
apartments in his old waste mansion-house, be- 
dizened fine enough to serve the Queen, God 
bless her. Some men think he found a treasure 
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in the orchard, some that lie sold himself to the 
devil for treasure, and some say that he cheated 
the Abbot out of the church plate, which was hid- 
den in the old Manor-house at the Reformation. 
Rich, however, he is, and God and his conscience, 
with the devil perhaps besides, only know how 
he came by it.. He has sulky ways too, break- 
ing off intercourse with all that are of the place, 
as if he had either some strange secret to keep, 
or held himself to be made of another clay than 
we arc. I think it likely my kinsman and he will 
quarrel, if Mike thrust his acquaintance on him ; 
and I am sorry that you, my worthy Master Tres- 
silian, will still think of going in my nephew’s 
company.” 

Tressilian again answered him, that he w'ould 
proceed with great caution, and that he should 
have no fears on his account; in short, he bestowed 
on him all the customary assurances with which 
those who are determined on a rash action, are 
wont to parry the advice of their friends. 

Meantime, the traveller accepted the landlord’s 
invitation, and had just finished the excellent 
breakfast which was served to him and Gosling 

vor.. I. n 
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by pretty Cicily, the beauty of the bar, when the 
hero of the preceding night, Micliael Lamboume, 
entered the apartment. His toilette had appa> 
rently cost him some labour, for his clothes, which 
diflPered from those he wore on his journey, were 
of the newest fashion, and put on with great at- 
tention to the display of his person. 

“ By my faith, uncle,” said the gallant, “ you 
made a wet night of it, and I feel it followed by a 
dry morning. I will pledge you willingly in a cup 
of bastard. — How, my pretty coz, Cicily ! why, I 
left you but a child in the cradle, and there thou 
stand’st in thy velvet waistcoat, as light a girl as 
England’s sun shines on. Know thy friends and 
kindred, Cicily, and come hither, child, that I 
may kiss thee, and give thee my blessing.” 

“ Concern not yourself about Cicily, kins- 
man,” said Giles Gosling, “ but e’en let her go 
her way, a’ God’s name ; for although your mo- 
ther were her father’s sister, yet that shall not 
make you and her cater-cousins.” 

“ Why, uncle,” replied Lamboume, “ think’st 
thou I am an infidel, and would harm those of 
mine own house ?” 

« It is for no harm that I speak, Mike,” an- 
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swered his uncle, “ but a simple humour of pre- 
caution which I have. True, thou art as well gild- 
ed as a snake when he casts his old slough in the 
spring-time ; but for all that, thou creepest not 
into my Eden. I will look after mine Eve, Mike, 
and so content thee. — But how brave thou be’est, 
lad ! To look on thee now, and compare thee with 
Master Tressilian here, in his sad-colouredriding- 
suit, who would not say that thou wert the real 
gentleman, and he the tapster’s boy ?” 

“ Troth, uncle,” replied Lambourne, “ no one 
would say so but one of your country-breeding, 
that knows no better. I will say, and I care not 
who hears me, there is something about the real 
gentry that few men come up to that are not born 
and bred to the mystery. I wot not where the 
trick lies ; but although I can enter an ordinary 
with as much audacity, rebuke the waiters and 
drawers as loudly, drink as deep a health, swear 
as round an oath, and fling my gold as freely 
about as any of the jingling spurs and white fea- 
thers that are around me,— -yet, hang me if I can 
ever catch the true grace of it, though I have prac- 
tised for an hundred times. The man of tlie house 
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sets me lowest at the board, and carves to me the 
last; and the drawer says, — ‘ Coming, friend,’ 
without any more reverence or regardful addi- 
tion. But, hang it, let it pass, care killed a cat. 
I have gentry enough to pass the trick on Tony 
Fire-the- Faggot, and that will do for the matter 
in hand.” 

“ You hold your purpose, then, of visiting 
your old acquaintance ?” said Tressilian to the 
adventurer. 

‘‘ Ay, sir,” replied Lambourne ; “ when stakes 
are made, the game must be played ; that is game- 
ster’s law, all over the world. You, sir, unless 
my memory fails me, (for I did steep it somewhat 
too deeply in the sack-butt) took some share in 
my hazard.” 

“ I propose to accompany you in your adven- 
ture,” said Tressilian, “ if you will do me so much 
grace as to permit me; and I have staked my share 
of the forfeit in the hands of our worthy host.” 

“ That he hath,” answered Giles Gosling, “ in 
as fair Harry-nobles as ever were melted into 
sack by a good fellow. So, luck to your enter- 
prize, since you will needs venture on Tony Fos- 
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ter ; but, by my credit, you were better take an- 
other draught before you depart, for your wel- 
come at the Hall, yonder, will be somewhat of 
the driest. *■ And if you do get into peril, beware 
of taking to cold steel ; but send for me, Giles 
Gosling the headborough, and I may be able to 
make something out of Tony yet, for as proud as 
he is.” 

The nephew dutifully obeyed his uncle’s hint, 
by taking a second and deeper pull at the tan- 
kard, observing, that his wit never served him so 
well as when he had Avashed his temples with a 
deep morning’s draught ; and they set forth to- 
gether for the habitation of Anthony Foster. 

The village of Cumnor is' pleasantly situated 
on a hill, and in a w'ooded park closely adjacent, 
was situated the ancient mansion occupied at this 
time by Anthony Foster, of which the ruins may 
be still extant. The park was then full of large 
trees, and, in particular, of ancient and mighty 
oaks, which stretched their giant arms over the 
high wall surrounding the demesne, thus giving 
it a melancholy, secluded, and monastic appear- 
ance. The entrance to the park lay through aw 
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old-fashioned gateway in the outer wall, the door 
of which was closed by two huge oaken leaves, 
thickly studded with nails, like the gate of an old 
town. 

“ We shall be finely holped up here,” said 
Michael Lamboume, looking at the gateway and 
gate, “ if this fellow’s suspicious humour should 
refuse us admission altogether, as it is like he may, 
in case this linsey-wolsey fellow of a mercer’s visit 
to his premises has disquieted him. But, no,” he 
added, pushing the huge gate, which gave way, 
“ the door stands invitingly open ; and here we 
are within the forbidden ground, without other 
impediment than the passive resistance of a heavy 
oak door, moving on rusty hinges.” 

They stood now in an avenue overshadowed 
by such old trees as we have described, and which 
had been bordered at one time by high hedges of 
yew and holly. But these having been untrim- 
med for many years, had run up into great bushes, 
or rather dwarf-trees, and now encroached, with 
their dark and melancholy boughs, upon the road 
which they once had screened. The avenue itself 
was jzro^n up with crass, and, in one or two pla- 
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ces, interrupted by piles of withered brushwood, 
which had been lopped from the trees cut down 
in the neighbouring park, and was here stacked 
for drying. Formal walks and avenues, which, at 
different points, crossed this principal approach, 
were, in like manner, choked up and interrupted 
by piles of brushwood and billets, and in other 
places, by underwood and brambles. Besides the 
general effect of desolation which is so strongly 
impressed, whenever we behold the contrivances 
of man wasted and obliterated by neglect, and 
witness the marks of social life effaced gradually 
by the influence of vegetation, the size of the 
trees, and the outspreading extent of their boughs, 
diffused a gloom over the scene, even when the 
sun was at highest, and made a proportional im> 
pression on the mind of those who visited it. 
This was felt even by Michael Lambourne, how- 
ever alien his habits were to receiving any im- 
pressions, excepting from things which address- 
ed themselves immediately to his passions. 

“ This wood is as dark as a wolf’s mouth,” 
said he to Tressilian, as they walked together 
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slowly along the solitary and broken approach, 
and were just come in sight of the monastic front 
of the old mansion, with its shafted windows, brick 
walls, overgrown with ivy and creeping shrubs, 
and twisted stalks of chimneys, of heavy stone- 
work. “ And yet,” continued Lambourne, “ it 
is fairly done on the part of Foster too ; for since 
he chuses not visitors, it is right to keep his place 
in a fashion that will invite few to trespass upon 
his privacy. But had he been the Anthony I once 
knew him, these sturdy oaks had long since be- 
come the property of some honest woodmonger, 
and the manor-close here had looked lighter at 
midnight than it now does at noon, while Foster 
played fast and loose with the price, in son)e cun- 
ning corner in the purlieus of White-friars.” 

“ Was he then such an unthrift,” asked Tres- 
silian. 

“ He was,” answered Lambourne, “ like the 
rest of us, no saint, and no saver. But what I 
liked worst of Tony was, that he loved to take 
his pleasure by himself, and grudged, as men say, 
every drop of water that went past his own mill. 
I have known him deal with such measures of 
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wine when he was alone, as I would not have 
ventured on with aid of the best toper in Berk- 
shire; — that, and some sway towards supersti- 
tion, which he had by temperament, rendered 
him unworthy the company of a good fellow. 
And now he has earthed himself here, in a den 
just befitting such a sly fox as himself.” 

“ May I ask you. Master Lambourne,” said 
Tressilian, “ since your old companion’s humour 
jumps so little with your own, wherefore you are 
so desirous to renew acquaintance with him ?” 

And may I ask you, in return. Master Tres- 
silian,” answered Lambourne, “ wherefore you 
have shewn yourself so desirous to accompany 
me on this party ?” 

“ I told you my motive,” said Tressilian, “ when 
I took share in your wager,— it was simple curi- 
osity.” 

“ La you there now !” answered Lambourne : 
“ See how you civil and discreet gentlemen think 
to use us w'ho live by the free exercise of our wits ! 
Had I answered your question, by saying that it 
was simple curiosity which led me to visit my 
old comratlc Anthony Foster, I warrant you had 
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set it down for an evasion, and a turn of my trade. 
But any answer, I suppose, must serve my turn.” 

“ And wherefore should not bare curiosity,’’ 
said Tressilian, “ be a sufficient reason for my 
taking this walk with you ?” 

“ O, content yourself, sir,” replied Lambourne; 
“ you cannot put the change on me so easy as you 
think, for I have lived among the quick- stirring 
spirits of the age too long, to swallow chaif for 
grain. You are a gentleman of birth and breed- 
ing— -your bearing makes it good of civil ha- 
bits and fair reputation — ^your manners declare 
it, and my uncle avouches it ; and yet you asso- 
ciate yourself with a sort of scant-of- grace, as men 
call me ; and, knowing me to be such, you make 
yourself my companion in a visit to a man whom 
you are a stranger to, and all out of mere curio- 
sity forsooth? The excuse, if curiously balanced, 
would be found to want some scruples of just 
weight, or so.” 

“ If your suspicions were just,” said Tressilian, 
“ you have shown no confidence in me to invite 
or deserve mine.” 

“ O, if that be all,” said Lambourne, “ my mo- 
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lives lie above water. While this gold of mine 
lasts,”— taking out his purse, chucking it into 
the air, and catching it as it fell, — “ I will make 
it buy pleasure, and when it is out, I must have 
more. Now, if this mysterious Lady of the Ma- 
nor — this fair Lindabrides of Tony Fire-the- 
Faggot, be so admirable a piece as men say, why 
there is chance that she may aid me to melt my 
nobles into groats ; and, again, if Anthony be so 
wealthy a chuff as report speaks him, he may 
prove the philosopher’s stone to me, and convert 
my groats into fair rose-nobles again.” 

“ A comfortable proposal truly,” said Tressi- 
lian ; “ but I sec not what chance there is of ac- 
complishing it.” 

“ Not to-day, or perchance to-morrow,” an- 
swered Lambourne ; “ I expect not to catch the 
old Jack till I have disposed my ground-baits 
handsomely. But I know something more of his 
affairs this morning than I did last night, and I 
will so use my knowledge that he shall think it 
more perfect than it is. — Nay, without expecting 
cither pleasure or profit, or both, I had not step- 
ped a stride within this manor, I can tell you ; 
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for I promise you I hold our visit not altogether 
without risk. But here we are, and we must 
make the best on’t.” 

While he thus spoke, they had entered a large 
orchard wbicli surrounded the house on two 
sides, though the trees, abandoned by the care 
of man, were overgrown and mossy, and seemed 
to bear little fruit. Those which had been former- 
ly trained as espaliers, had now resumed their na- 
tural mode of growing, and exhibited grotesque 
forms, partaking of the original training which 
they had received. The greater part of the 
ground, which had once been parterres and flower- 
gardens, was suffered in like manner to run to 
waste, excepting a few patches which had been 
dug up, and planted with ordinary pot-herbs. 
Some statues, which had ornamented the garden 
in its days of splendour, were now thrown down 
from their pedestals and broken in pieces, and a 
large summer-house, having a heavy stone front, 
decorated with carving, representing the life and 
actions of Sampson, was in the same dilapidated 
condition. 

They had just traversed this garden of the 
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sluggard, and were within a few steps of the 
door of the mansion when Lambourne had ceased 
speaking ; a circumstance very agreeable to Tres- 
silian, as it saved him the embarrassment of either 
commenting upon or replying to the frank avowal 
which his companion had just made of the sen- 
timents and views which induced him to come 
hither. Lambourne knocked roundly and bold- 
ly at the huge door of the mansion, observing at 
the same time, he had seen a less strong one upon 
a county jail. It was not until they had knock- 
ed more than once, that an aged sour-visaged do- 
mestic reconnoitred them through a small square 
hole in the door, well-secured with bars of iron, 
and demanded what they wanted. 

“ To speak with Master Foster instantly, on 
pressing business of the state,” was the ready 
reply of Michael Lambourne. 

“ Methinks you will find difficulty to make 
that good,” said Tressilian in a whisper to his 
companion, while the servant went to carry the 
message to his master. 

“ Tush,” replied the adventurer ; “ no sol- 
dier would go on were he always to consider when 
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and how he should come oft‘. Let us once obtain 
entrance, and all will go well enough.” 

In a short time the servant returned, and draw- 
ing with a careful hand both bolt and bar, opened 
the gate, which admitted them through an arch- 
way into a square court, surrounded by build- 
ings. Opposite to the arch was another door, 
which the serving-man in like manner unlocked, 
and thus introduced them into a stone-paved par- 
lour, where there was but little furniture, and that 
of the rudest and most ancient fashion. The win- 
dows were tall and ample, reaching almost to the 
roof of the room, which was composed of black 
oak ; those opening to the quadrangle, were ob- 
scured by the height of the surrounding build- 
ings, and, as they were traversed with massive 
shafts of solid stone-work, and thickly painted 
with religious devices, and scenes taken from 
scripture history, by no means admitted light in 
proportion to their size ; and what did penetrate 
through them, partook of the dark and glornny 
tinge of the stained glass. 

Tressilian and his guide had time enough to 
observe all these particulars, for they waited some 
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space in the apartment ere the present master of 
the mansion at length made his appearance. Pre- 
pared as he was to see an inauspicious and ill-look- 
ing person, the ugliness of Anthony Foster con- 
siderably exceeded what Tressilian had anticipa- 
ted. He was of middle stature, built strongly, 
but so clumsily, as to border on deformity, and 
to give all his motions the ungainly awkwardness 
of a left-legged and left-handed man. His hair, 
in arranging which men at that time, as at pre- 
sent, were very nice and curious, instead of be- 
ing carefully cleaned and disposed into short 
curls, or else set up on end, as is represented in 
old paintings, in a manner resembling that used 
by fine gentlemen of our own day, escaped in 
sable negligence from under a furred bonnet, and 
hung in elf-locks, which seemed strangers to the 
comb, over his rugged brows, and around his 
very singular and unprepossessing countenance. 
His keen dark eyes were deep set beneath broad 
and shaggy eye-brows, and, as they were usually 
bent on the ground, seemed as if they were them- 
selves ashamed of the expression natural to them, 
and were desirous to conceal it from the obser- 
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vation of men. At times, however, when, more 
intent on observing others, he suddenly raised 
them, and fixed them keenly on those with whom 
he conversed, they seemed to express both the 
fiercer passions, and the power of mind which 
could at will suppress or disguise the intensity of 
inward feeling. The features which correspond- 
ed with these eyes and this form were irregular, 
and marked so as to be fixed forever on the mind 
of him who had once seen them. Upon the whole, 
as Tressilian could not help acknowledging to 
himself, the Anthony Foster who now stood be- 
fore them, was the last person, judging from per* 
sonal appearance, upon whom one would have 
chosen to intrude an unexpected and undesired 
visit. His attire was a doublet of russet leather, 
like those worn by the better sort of country 
folks, girt with a buff belt, in which was stuck 
on the right side, a long knife or dudgeon dag- 
ger, and on the other a cutlass. He raised his 
eyes as he entered the room, and fixed a keenly 
penetrating glance upon his two visitors, then 
cast them down as if counting his steps, while he 
advanced slowly into the middle of the room, and 
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said, in a low and smothered tone of voice, “ Let 
me pray you, gentlemen, to tell me the cause of 
this visit;” 

He looked as if he expected the answer from 
Tressilian ; so true was Lambourne’s observation, 
that the superior air of breeding and dignity 
shone through the disguise of an inferior dress. 
But it was Michael who replied to him, with the 
easy familiarity of an old friend, and a tone which 
seemed unembarrassed by any doubt of the most 
cordial reception. 

“ Ha } my dear friend and ingle, Tony Fos- 
ter !” he exclaimed, seizing upon the unwilling 
hand, and shaking it with such emphasis as al- 
most to stagger the sturdy frame of the person 
whom he addressed ; “ how fares it with you for 
many a long year ? — What ! have you altogether 
forgotten your friend, gossip, and play-fellowy 
Michael Lambourne 

“ Michael Lambourne !” said Foster, looking 
at him a moment, then dropping his eyes, and 
with little ceremony extricating his hand from 
the friendly grasp of the person by whom he was 
addressed, “ are you Michael Lambourne 

VOL. I. E 
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“ Ay ; sure as you are Anthony Foster,” re- 
plied Lambourne. 

‘‘ Tis well !” answered his sullen host ; “ and 
what may Michael Lambourne expect from- his 
visit hither ?” 

“ Voto a Dios" answered Lambourne, “ I ex- 
pected a better welcome than I am like to meet, 
I think.” 

“ Why , thou gallowi5-bird — thou jail-rat — thou 
friend for the hangman and his customers,” re- 
plied Foster, “ hast thou the assurance to expect 
countenance from any one whose neck is beyond 
the compass of a Tyburn tippet .?” 

“ It may be with me as you say,” replied Lam- 
bourne ; “ and suppose I grant it to be so for ar- 
gument’s sake, I were still good enough society 
for mine ancient friend Anthony Fire-the-Faggot, 
though he be, for the present, by some indescri- 
bable title, the master of Cumnor-Place.” 

“ Hark you, Michael Lambourne,” said Fo.s- 
ter ; “ you are 9 gambler now, and live by the 
counting of chances— Compute me the odds that 
I do not, on this instant, throw you out of that 
window into the ditch there.” 
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“ Twenty to one that you do not,” answered 
the sturdy visitor. 

“ And wherefore, I pray you ?” demanded An- 
thony Foster, setting his teeth and compressing 
his lips, like one who endeavours to suppress some 
violent internal emotion. 

“Because,” said Lambourne, coolly, “you dare 
not for your life lay a finger on me. I am younger 
and stronger than you, and have in me a double 
portion of the fighting devil, though not, it may 
be, quite so much of the undermining fiend, that 
finds an under-ground way to his purpose — who 
hides halters under folk’s pillows, and who puts 
ratsbane into dieir porridge, as the stage-play 
says.” 

Foster looked at him earnestly, then turned 
away and paced the room twice, with the same 
steady and considerate pace with which he had 
entered it ; then suddenly came back and extend- 
ed his hand to Michael Lambourne, saying, “ Be 
not wroth with me, good Mike ; I did but try 
whether thou hadst parted with aught of thine 
old and honourable frankness, which your enviers 
and backbiters called saucy impudence.” 
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“ Let them call it what they will,” said Mi- 
chael Lambourne, “ it is the commodity We must 
carry through the world with us. — Uds daggers ! 
I tell thee, man, mine own stock of assurance was 
too small to trade upon, I was fain to take itt a 
ton or two more of brass at every port where I 
touched in the voyage of life ; and I started over- 
board what modesty and scrilples I had remain- 
ing, in order to make room for the stowage.” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied Foster, touching scru- 
ples and modesty, you sailed hence in ballast. — 
But who is this gallant, honest Mike ? — ^is he a 
Corinthian— a cutter like thyself.?” 

“ I prithee, know Master Tressilian, bully Fos- 
ter,” replied Lambourne, presenting his friend 
in answer to his friend’s question, “ know him 
and honour him, for he is a gentleman of many 
admirable qualities ; and though he traffics not in 
my line of business, at least so far as I know, he 
has, nevertheless, a just respect and admiration 
for aftists of our class. He will come to in time, 
as seldom fails ; but as yet he is only a Neoph3rte, 
only a Proselyte, and frequents the company of 
cocks of the game, as a puny fencer does the 
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schools of the masters, to see how a foil is hand- 
led by the teachers of defence.” 

“ If such be his quality, I will pray your com- 
pany in another chamber, honest Mike^ for what 
I have to say to thee is for thy private ear. — Mean- 
while, I pray you, sir, to abide us in this apart- 
ment, and without leaving it— there be those in 
this house who would be alarmed by the sight of 
a stranger.” 

Tressilian acquiesced, and the two worthies 
left the apartment together, in which he remain- 
ed alone to await their return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Not serve two masters ?-— Here’s a youth will try it— . 

Would fain serve God, yet give the devil his due ; 

Says grace before he doth a deed of villainy, 

And returns thanks devoutly when Uis acted. 

Old Play» 

The room into which the Master of Cumnqr. 
Place conducted his worthy visitant, was of great- 
er extent than that in which they had at first con- 
versed, and had yet more the appearance of dila- 
pidation. Large oaken presses, filled with shelves 
of the same wood, surrounded the room, and 
had, at one time, served for the arrangement of 
a numerous collection of books, many of which 
yet remained, but tom and defaced, covered with 
dust, deprived of their costly clasps and bindings, 
and tossed together in heaps upon the shelves, 
as things altogether disregarded, and abandoned 
to the pleasure of every spoiler. The very presses 
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themselves seemed to have incurred the displea- 
sure of those enemies of learning, who had de- 
stroyed the volumes with which they had been 
heretofore filled. They were, in several places, 
dismantled of their shelves, and otherwise broken 
and damaged, and were, moreover, mantled with 
cobwebs, and covered with dust. 

“ The men who wrote these books,” said Lam- 
bourne, looking round him, “ little thought whose 
keeping they were to fall into.” 

“ Nor what yeoman’s service they were to do 
me,” quoth Anthony Foster — “ the cook hath 
used them for scouring his pewter, and the groom 
hath had nought else to clean my boots with this 
many a month past.” 

“ And yet,” said Lambourne, “ I have been 
in cities where such learned commodities would 
have been deemed too good for such offices.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw,” anwered Foster, “ they are 
Popish trash, every one of them, — private studies 
of the mumping old Abbot of Abingdon. The 
nineteenthly of a pure gospel sermon were worth 
a cart-load of such rakings of the kennel of 
Rome.” 
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“ God-a-mercy, Master Tony Fire-the-Fag- 
got !” said Laijiboume, by way of reply. 

Foster scowled darkly at him, as he replied, 
“ Hark ye, friend Mike ; forget that name, and 
the passage which it relates to, if you would not 
have our newly-revived comradeship die a sud- 
den and a violent death.'' 

Why," said Michael Lambourne, “ you were 
wont to glory in the share you had in the death 
of the two old heretical bishops." 

“ That," said his comrade, “ was while I was 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity, 
and applies not to my walk or my ways, now that 
I am called forth into the lists. Mr Melchisidec 
Maultext compared my misfortune in that mat- 
ter to that of the Apostle Paul, who kept the 
clothes of the witnesses who stoned Saint Stephen. 
He held forth on the matter three Sabbaths past, 
and illustrated the same by the conduct of an 
honourable person present, meaning me." 

“ I prithee peace, Foster," said Lambourne, 
foT I know not how it is, I have a sort of creep- 
ing comes pyer my skin when I hear the devil 
quote Scripture ; and besides, man, how cou^dst 
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thou have the heart to quit tlml convenient old 
religion, which you could slip off or on as easily 
as your glove ? Do I not remember how you were 
wont to carry your conscience to confession, as 
duly as the month came round ? and when thou 
hadst had it scoured, and burnished, and white- 
washed by the priest, thou wert ever ready for 
the worst villainy which could be devised, like a 
child who is always readiest to rush into the mire 
when he has got his Sunday’s clean jerkin on.” 

“ Trouble not thyself about my conscience,” 
said Foster, “ it is a thing thou canst not under- 
stand, having never had one of thine own ; but let 
us rather to the point, and say to me, in one word, 
what is thy business with me, and what hopes 
have drawn thee hither ?” 

“ The hope of bettering myself, to be sure,” 
answered Larabourne, “ as the old woman said, 
when she leapt over the bridge at Kingston. Look 
you, this purse has all that is left of as round a 
sum as a man would wish to carry in his slop- 
pouch. You are here well established, it would 
seem, and, as I think, well befriended, for men 
talk of thy being under some special protection ; 
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thou canst not dance in a net and they not see 
thee. Now I know such protection is not pur- 
chased for nought ; you must have services to 
render for it, and in these I propose to help thee.” 

“ But how if I lack no assistance from thee, 
Mike ? I think thy modesty might suppose that 
were a case possible.” 

“ That is to say,” retorted Lambourne, “ that 
you would engross the whole work, rather than 
divide the reward — ^but be not over-greedy, An- 
thony. Covetousness bursts the sack and spills 
the grain. Look you, when the huntsman goes 
to kill a stag, he takes with him more dogs than 
one — He has the staunch lymc-hound to track 
the wounded buck over hill and dale, but he hath 
also the fleet gaze-hound to kill him at view. Thou 
art the lyme-hound, I am the gaze-hound, and 
thy patron will need the aid of both, and can well 
afford to requite it. Thou hast deep sagacity— 
an unrelenting purpose— a steady long-breathed 
malignity of nature, that surpasses mine. But 
then, I am the bolder, the quicker, the more 
ready, both at action and expedient. Separate, 
our properties are not so perfect ; but unite them, 
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and we drive the world before us. How say’st 
thou— rshall we hunt in couples ?” 

“ It is a currish proposal — thus to thrust thy- 
self upon my private matters,” replied Foster ; 
“ but thou wert ever an ill-nurtured whelp. ’ 

“ You shall have no cause to say so, unless you 
spurn my courtesy,” said Michael Lambourne ; 
“ but if so, keep thee well from me. Sir Knight, 
as the romance has it. I will either share your 
counsels or traverse them ; for I have come here 
to be busy, either with thee or against thee.” 

“ Well,” said Anthony Foster, “ since thou 
dost leave me so fair a choice, I will rather be 
thy friend than thine enemy. Thou art right, I 
can prefer thee to the service of a patron, who 
has enough of means to make us both, and an 
hundred more. And, to say truth, thou art well 
qualified for his service. Boldness and dexterity 
he demands — the justice-books bear witness in 
thy favour— no starting at scruples in his service 
—why, who ever suspected thee of a conscience ? 
—an assurance he must have,, who would follow 
a courtier— and. thy brow is as impenetrable as a 
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Milan visor. There is but one thing I would fain 
see amended in thee.” 

“ And what is that, my most precious friend 
Anthony T- replied Lambourne ; “ for I swear by 
the pillow of the Seven Sleepers, I will not be 
slothful in amending it.” 

“ Why, you gave a sample of it even now,” 
said Foster. “ Your speech twangs too much of 
the old stamp, and you garnish it ever and anon 
with singular oaths, that savour of Papistrie. Be- 
sides your exterior man is altogether too debosh- 
ed and irregular to become one of his lordship’s 
followers, since he has a reputation to keep up in 
the eye of the world. You must somewhat re- 
form your dress, upon a more grave and composed 
fashion ; wear your cloak on both shoulders, and 
your falling band unrumpled and well starched — 
You must enlarge the brim of your beaver, and 
diminish the superfluity of your trunk-hose — go 
to church, or, which will be better, to meeting, 
at least once a month — ^protest only upon your 
faith and conscience — ^lay aside your swashing 
look, and never touch the hilt of your sword. 
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but' when you would draw the carnal weapon in 
good earnest.” 

“ By this light, Anthony, thou art mad,” an- 
swered Lambourne, “ and hast described rather 
the gentleman-usher to a puritan’s wife, than the 
follower of an ambitious courtier ! Yes, such a 
thing as thou would’st make of me, should wear a 
book at his girdle instead of a poniard, and might 
just be suspected of manhood enough to squire a 
proud dame-citizen to the lecture at Saint Anto- 
nie’s, and quarrel in her cause with any flat-cap’d 
thread-maker that would take the wall of her. 
He must ruffle it in another sort that would walk 
to court in a nobleman’s train.” 

“ 0, content you, sir,” replied Foster, “ there 
is achange since you knew the English world ; and 
there are those who can hold their way through 
the boldest courses, and the most secret, and yet 
never a swaggering word, or an oath, or a profane 
word in their conversation.” 

“ That is to say,” replied Lambourne, “ they 
arc in a trading copartnery, to do the devil’s busi- 
ness without mentioning his name in the firm ? — 
Well, I will do my best to counterfeit, rather than 
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lose ground in this new world, since thou sayest 
it is so precise. But, Anthony, what is the name 
of this nobleman, in whose service I aifa to turn 
hypocrite ?” 

“ Aha ! Master Michael, are you there with 
your bears?” said Foster, with a grim smile; 
“ and is this the knowledge you pretend of my 
concernments? — How know you now there is 
such a person in rerum naturae and that I have 
not been putting a jape upon you all this time ?” 

“ Thou put a jape on me, thou sodden-brained 
gull !” answered Lambourne, nothing daunted ; 
“ why, dark and muddy as thou think’st thyself, 
I would Tengage in a day’s space to see as clear 
through thee and thy concernments, as thou 
call’st them, as through the filthy horn of an old 
stable lantern.” 

At this moment their conversation was inter- 
rupted by a scream from the next apartment. 

“ By the holy Cross of Abingdon !” said An- 
thony Foster, forgetting his protestantism in his 
alarm, “ I am a ruined man.” 

So saying, he rushed into the apartment whence 
the sound issued, followed by Michael Lam- 
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bourne. But to account for the sounds which in- 
terrupted their conversation, it is necessary to re- 
cede a little way in our narrative. 

It has been already observed, that when Lam- 
bpurne accompanied Foster into the library, they 
left Tressilian alone in the ancient parlour. His 
dark eye followed them forth of the apartment with 
a glance of contempt, a part of which his mind 
instantly transferred to himself, for having stoop- 
ed to be even for a moment their familiar compa- 
nion. “ These are the associates, Amy,”-— it was 
thus he communed with himself, — “ to which 
thy cruel levity — thine unthinking and most un- 
merited falsehood, has condemned him, ofVhom 
his friends once hoped far other things, and who 
now scorns himself as he will be scorned by others, 
for the baseness he stoops to for thp love of thee ! 
But I will not leave the pursuit of thee, once the 
object of my purest and most devoted aft’oction, 
though to me thou canst henceforth be nothing 
but a thing to weep over — I will save thee from 
thy betrayer, and from thyself — I will restore 
thee to thy parents — to thy God. I cannot bid 
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the bright star again sparkle in the sphere it has 
shot from, but”— — 

A slight noise in the apartment interrupted his 
reverie ; he looked round, and in the beautiful 
and richly-attired female who entered at that ip- 
stant by a side-door, he recognized the object of 
his search. The first impulse arising from this 
discovery, urged him to conceal his own face with 
the collar of his cloak, until he should find a fa- 
vourable moment of making himself known. But 
his purpose was disconcerted by the young lady, 
(she was not above eighteen years old) who ran 
joyfully towards him, and, pulling him by the 
cloakj%aid playfully, “ Nay, my sweet friend, 
after I have waited for you so long, you come not 
to my bower to play the masquer— You are ar- 
raigned of treason to true love and fond affec- 
tion ; and you must stand up at the bar, and an- 
swer it with face uncovered — how say you, guilty 
or not ?” 

“ Alas, Amy !” said Tressilian, in a low and 
melancholy tone, as he suffered her to draw the 
mantle from his face. The sound of his voice, 
and still more the unexpected sight of his face, 
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changed in an instant the lady’s playful mood— 
She staggered back, turned as pale as death, and 
put her hands before her face. Tressilian was 
himself for a moment much overcome, but seem- 
ing suddenly to remember the necessity of using 
an opportunity which might not again occur, he 
smd in a low tone, “ Amy, fear me not.” 

“ Why should I fear you ?” said the lady, 
withdrawing her hands from her beautiful face, 
which was now covered with crimson,— “ why 
should I fear you, Mr Tressilian ?— or where- 
fore have you intruded yourself into my dwell- 
ing, uninvited, sir, and unwished for ?” 

“ Your dwelling, Amy !” S£ud Tressilian. 
“ Alas ! is a prison your dwelling ? — a prison, 
guarded by one of the most sordid of men, but 
not a greater wretch than his employer.” 

“ This house is mine,” smd Amy, “ mine 
while I chuse to inhabit it— If it is my pleasure 
to live in seclusion, who shall gainsay me 

“ Your father, maiden,” answered Tressilian, 
“ your broken-hearted father ; who dispatched me 
in quest of you with that authority which he 
cannot exert in person. Here is his letter, written 
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while he blessed his jiain of body which some- 
what stunned the agony of his mind.” 

“ The pain ! — ^is my father then ill said the 
lady. 

“ So ill,” answered Tressilian, “ that even your 
utmost haste may not restore him to health ; but 
all shall be instantly prepared for your departure, 
the instant you yourself will give consent.” 

“ Tressilian,” answered the lady, “ I cannot, I 
must not, I dare not leave this place. Go back 
to my father — tell him I will obtain leave to see 
him within twelve hours from hence. Go back, 
Tressilian— tell him I am well, I am happy — 
happy could I think he was so— tell him not to 
fear that I will come, and in such manner that 
all the grief Amy has given him shall be for- 
gotten — the poor Amy is now greater than she 
dare name. — Go, good Tressilian — I have inju- 
red thee too, but believe me I have power to 
heal the wounds I have caused— I robbed you of 
a childish heart, which was not worthy of you, 
and I can repay the loss with honours and ad- 
vancement.” 

“ Do you say this to me, Amy ? — Do you of- 
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fer me pageants of idle ambition, for the quiet 
peace you have robbed me of ? — But be it so-— 
I came not to upbraid, but to serve and to free 
you. — You cannot disguise it from me ; you are a 
prisoner. Otherwise your kind heart — for it was 
once a kind heart — would have been already at 
your father’s bed-side. — Come — ^poor, deceived, 
unhappy maiden — all shall be forgot — all shall be 
forgiven. Fear not my importunity for what re- 
garded our contract — it was a dream, and I have 
awaked — B ut come — ^y our father yet lives — Come, 
and one word of affection— one tear of penitence, 
will efface the memory of all that has passed.” 

“ Have I not already said, Tressilian,” replied 
she, “ that I will surely come to my father, and 
that without farther delay than is necessary to dis- 
charge other and equally binding duties ? — Go, 
carry him the news — I come as sure as there is 
light in Heaven— that is, when I obtain permis- 
sion.” 

“ Permission ? — ^permission to visit your father 
on his sick-bed, perhaps on his death-bed !” re- 
peated Tressilian, impatiently ; “ and permission 
from whom From the villain, who, under dis- 
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guise of friendship, abused every duty of hospi- 
tality, and stole thee from thy father’s roof !” 

“ Do him no slander, Tressilian !— He whom 
thou speakest of wears a sword as sharp as thine 
—sharper, vain man — for the best deeds thou 
hast ever done in peace or war, were as unworthy 
to be named with his, as thy ooscure rank to match 
itself with the sphere he moves in.— Leave me ! 
Go, do mine errand to my father, and when he 
next sends to me, let him chuse a more welcome 
messenger.” 

“ Amy,” replied Tressilian, calmly, “ thou 
canst not move me by thy reproaches. — Tell me 
one thing, that I may bear at least erne ray of 
comfort to my aged friend— This rank of his 
which thou doest boast — doest thou share it with 
him, Amy ?— Does he claim a husband’s right to 
controul thy motions ?” 

“ Stop thy base unmannered tongue !” said the 
lady ; “ to no question that derogates from my 
honour, do I deign an answer.” 

*‘You have said enough in refusing to reply,” 
answered Tressilian ; and mark me, unhappy 
as tliou art, I am armed with thy father’s full 
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authority to command thy obedience, and I will 
save thee from the slavery of sin and of sorrow, 
even despite of thyself, Amy.” 

“ Menace no violence here !” exclaimed the 
lady, drawing back from him, and alarmed at 
the determination expressed in his look and man- 
ner ; “ threaten me not, Tressilian, for I have 
means to repel force.” 

“ But not, I trust, the wish to use them in so 
evil a cause,” said Tressilian. “ With thy will— 
thine uninfluenced, free, and natural will, Amy, 
thou canst not chuse this state of slavery and dis- 
honour — thou hast been bound by some spell- 
entrapped by some art — art now detained by 
some compelled vow. — But thus I break the 
charm — Amy, in the name of thine excellent, thy 
broken-hearted father, I command thee to follow 
me.” 

As he spoke, he advanced and extended his 
arn), as with the {)urpose of laying hold ujwn her. 
But she shrunk back from his grasp, and uttered 
the scream, which, as we before noticed, brought 
into the apartment Lambourue and Foster. 
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The latter exclaimed, so soon as he entered, 
“Fire and faggot! what have we here I” Then ad- 
dressing the lady in a tone betwixt entreaty and 
command, he added, “ Uds precious ! Madam, 
what make you here out of bounds ? — Retire — re- 
tire — there is life and death in this matter. — And 
you, friend, whoever you may may be, leave this 
house — out with you, before my dagger’s hilt and 
your costard become acquainted — Draw, Mike, 
and rid us of the knave.” 

“ Not I, on my soul,” replied Lambourne ; 
“ he came hither in my company, and he is safe 
from me by cutter’s law, at least till we meet 
again. — But hark ye, my Cornish comrade, you 
have brought a Cornish flaw with you hither, a 
hurricanoe as they call it in the Indies. Make 
yourself scarce — depart — ^vanish — or we’ll have 
you summoned before the Mayor of Halgaver, 
and that before Dudman and Ramhead meet.”* 
“ Away, base groom I” said Tressilian — “ And 
you, madam, fare you well — what life is left in 


* Two headlands on the Cornish coast. 
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your father’s bosom will depart, at the news I 
have to tell him.” 

He departed, the lady saying faintly as he left 
the room, “ Tressilian, be not rash — say no 
scandal of me.” 

“ Here is proper gear,” said Foster. “ I pray 
you go to your chamber, my lady, and let us con- 
sider how this is to be answered — ^nay, tarry not.” 

“ I move not at your command, sir,” answer- 
ed the lady. 

“ Nay, but you must, fair lady,” replied Fos- 
ter ; “ excuse my freedom, but, by blood and 
nails, this is no time to strain courtesies — ^you 
must go to your chamber.~Mike, follow that 
meddling coxcomb, and as you desire to thrive, 
see him safely clear of the premises, while I bring 
this headstrong lady to reason — Draw thy tool, 
man, and after him.” 

“ I’ll follow him,” said Michael Lamboume, 
“ and see him fairly out of Flanders— But for 
hurting a man I havedrunkmy morning’s draught 
withal, ’tis clean against my conscience.” So say- 
ing, he left the apartment. 

Tressilian, meanwhile, with hasty steps, pur- 
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sued the first path which promised to conduct 
him through the wild and over-grown park in 
which the mansion of Foster was situated. Haste 
and distress of mind led his steps astray, and in- 
stead of taking the avenue which led towards the 
village, he chose another, which, after he had 
pursued it for some time with a hasty and reck- 
less step, conducted him to the other side of the 
demesne, where a postem-door opened through 
the wall, and led into the open country. 

Tressilian paused an instant. It was indifferent 
to him by what road he left a spot now so odious 
to his recollections ; but it was probable that the 
postem-door was locked, and his retreat by that 
pass rendered impossible. 

“ I must make the attempt, however,” he sjud 
to himself ; the only means of reclaiming this 
lost — ^this miserable — this still most lovely and 
most unhappy girl— must rest in her father’s ap- 
peal to the broken laws of his country— I must 
haste to apprize him of this heart-breaking intel- 
ligence.’ 

As Tressilian, thus conversing with himself, 
approached to try some means of opening the 
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door, or climbing over it, he perceived there was 
a key put into the lock from the outside. It 
turned round, the bolt revolved, and a cavalier, 
who entered, muffled in his riding-cloak, and 
wearing a slouched hat with a drooping feather, 
stood at once within four yards of him who was 
desirous of going out. They exclaimed at once, 
in tones of resentment and surprise, the one “Var- 
ney !” the other “ Tressilian 

“ What make you here was the stern ques- 
tion put by the stranger to Tressilian, when the 
moment of surprise was past,-— “ What make you 
here, where your presence is neither expected nor 
desired 

“ Nay, Varney,” replied Tressilian, “what make 
ymi here ? Are you come to triumph over the 
innocence you have destroyed, as the vulture or 
carrion-crow comes to batten on the lamb, whose 
eyes it has first plucked out ? — Or are you come 
to encounter the merited vengeance of an honest 
man ? — Draw, dog, and defend thyself.” 

Tressilian drew his sword as he spoke, but Var- 
ney only laid his hand on the hilt of his own, as 
he replied, “ Thou art mad, Tressilian— I own 
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appearances are against me, but by every oath a 
priest can make, or a man can swear, Mistress 
Amy Robsart hath had no injury from me, and 
in truth I were somewhat loath to hurt you in this 
cause — Thou know’st I can fight.” 

“ I have heard thee say so, VBU’ney,” replied 
Tressilian ; “ but now, methinks, I would fain 
have some better evidence than thine own word.” 

“ That shall not be lacking, if blade and hilt 
be but true to me,” answered Varney ; and draw- 
ing his sword with the right hand, he threw his 
cloak around his left, and attacked Tressilian with 
a vigour which, for a moment, seemed to give 
him the advantage of the combat. But this ad- 
vantage lasted not long. Tressilian added to a 
spirit determined on revenge, a hand and eye ad- 
mirably well adapted to the use of the rapier ; so 
that Varney, finding himself hard pressed in his 
turn, endeavoured to avail himself of his superior 
strength, by closing with his adversary. For 
this purpose, he hazarded the receiving one of 
Tressilian’s passes in his cloak, wrapt as it was 
around his arm, and ere his adversary could ex- 
tricate his rapier thus entangled, he closed with 
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him, shortening his own sword at the same time, 
with the purpose of dispatching him. But Tres- 
silian was on his guard, and unsheathing his 
poniard, parried with the blade of that weapon 
the home-thrust, which would otherwise have 
finished the combat, and in the struggle which fol- 
lowed, displayed so much address, as might have 
confirmed the opinion that he drew his origin 
from Cornwall, whose natives are such masters in 
the art of wrestling, as, were the games of anti- 
quity revived, might enable them to challenge all 
Europe to the ring. Varney, in his ill-advised 
attempt, received a fall so sudden and violent, 
that his sword flew several paces from his hand, 
and ere he could recover his feet, that of his an- 
tagonist was pointed to his throat. 

“ Give me the instant means of relieving the 
victim of thy treachery,” said Tressilian, “ or 
take the last look of your Creator’s blessed sun,” 

And while Varney, too confused or too sullen 
to reply, made a sudden effort to arise, his ad- 
versary drew back his arm, and would have exe- 
cuted his threat, but that the blow was arrested 
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by thfrgrasp of Michael Lambourne, who, direct- 
ed by the clashing of swords, had come up just 
in time to save the life of Varney. 

“ Come, come, comrade,” said Lambourne, 
“ here is enough done, and more than enough-— 
put up your fox, and let us be jogging— The 
Black Bear growls for us.” 

“ Off, abject !” said Tressilian, striking him- 
self free of Lamboume’s grasp ; “ darest thou 
come betwixt me and mine enemy ?” 

“Abject ! abject !” repeated Lambourne; “that 
shall be answered with cold steel whenever a bowl 
of sack has washed out memory of the morning’s 
draught that we had together. In the meanwhile, 
do you see, shog— tramp— begone— we are two 
to one.” 

He spoke truth, for Varney had taken the op- 
portunity to regain his weapon, and Tressilian 
perceived it was madness to press the quarrel far- 
ther against such odds. He took his purse from 
his side, and taking out two gold nobles, flung 
them to Lambourne ; “ There, caitiff*, is thy morn- 
ing wage— thou shall not say thou hast been my 
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guide unhircd. — Vartiey, farewell— wc shall meet 
where there are none to come betwixt us,” So 
saying, he turned round and departed through 
the postern-door, 

Varney seemed to want the inclination, or per- 
haps the power (for his fall had been a severe 
one) to follow his retreating enemy. But he 
glared darkly as he disappeared, and then ad- 
dressed Lambourne ; “ Art thou a comrade of 
Foster’s, good fellow ?” 

‘‘ Sworn friends, as the haft is to the knife,” 
replied Michael Lambourne, 

“ Here is a broad piece for thee — follow yon- 
der fellow, and see where he takes earth, and 
bring me word up to the mansion-house here. 
Cautious and silent, thou knave, as thou valuest 
thy throat,” 

“ Enough said,” replied Lambourne ; “ I can 
draw' on a scent as well as a sleuth-hound.” 

“ Begone then,” said Varney, sheathing his 
rapier ; and, turning his back on Michael Lam- 
bourne, he walked slowly towards the house. 
Lambourne stopped but an instant to gather the 
nobles which his late companion had flung to- 
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wards him so unceremoniously, and muttered to 
himself, while he put them up in his purse, along 
with the gratuity of Varney ; “ I spoke to yon- 
der gulls of Eldorado— By Saint Anthony, there 
is no Eldorado for men of our stamp equal to 
bonny old England. It rains nobles, by heaven 
—they lie on the grass as thick as dew-drops — 
you may have them for gathering. And if - 1 have 
not my share of such glittering dew-drops, may 
my sword melt like an icicle 
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CHAPTER V. 


■ He was a man 

Versed in the world as pilot in his compass. 

The needle pointed ever to that interest 
Which was his load-star, and he spread his sails 
With vantage to the gale of others’ passion. 

The Deceiver^^ Tragedy, 


Anthony Foster was still engaged in debate 
with his fair guest, who treated with scorn every 
entreaty and request that she would retire to her 
own apartment, when a whistle was heard at the 
entrance-door of the mansion. 

“We are fairly sped now,”” said Foster ; yon- 
der is thy lord’s signal, and what to say about the 
disorder which has happened in this household, 
by my conscience, I know not. Some evil fortune 
dogstheheels of thatunhangedrogueLambourne, 
andhehas’scajjedthegallows against every chance, 
to come back and be the ruin of me !” 
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“ Peace, sir,” said the lady, “ and undo the 
gate to your master, — My lord ! my dear lord !” 
she then exclaimed, hastening to the entrance of 
the apartment, then added, with a voice expres- 
sive of disappointment, — “ Pooh I it is but Ri- 
chard Varney.” 

“ Ay, madam,” said Varney, entering and sa- 
luting the lady with a respectful obei^nce, which 
she returned with a careless mixture of negligence 
and of displeasure, “ it is but Richard Varney ; 
but even the first grey cloud should be accept- 
able, when it lightens in the east, because it an- 
nounces the approach of the blessed sun.” 

How ! comes my lord hither to-night ?” said 
the lady, in joyful, yet startled agitation, and 
Anthony Foster caught up the word, and echoed 
the question. Varney replied to the lady, tliat 
his lord purposed to attend her, and would have 
proceeded with some compliment, when, running 
to the door of the parlour, she called aloud, “ Ja- 
net-^anet — come to my tiring-room instantly.” 
Then returning to Varney, she asked if her lord 
sient any farther commendations to her. 

“This letter, honoured madam,” said he, taking 
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from Ills bosom a small parcel wrapt in scarlet silk, 
“ and with it a token to the Queen of his Affec- 
tions.” With eager speed the lady hastened to 
undo the silken string which surrounded the lit- 
tle packet, and failing to unloose readily the knot 
with which it was secured, she again called loudly 
on Janet, “ Bring me a knife— -scissars—aught 
that may undo this envious knot.” 

“ May not my poor poniard serve, honoured 
madam,” said Varney, presenting a small dagger 
of exquisite workmanship, which hung in his 
Turkey-leather sword-belt. 

“ No, sir,” replied the lady, rejecting the in- 
strument which he offered — “ Steel poniard shall 
cut no true-love knot of mine.” 

“ It has cut many, however,” said Anthony 
Foster, half aside, and looking at Varney. By 
this time the knot was disentangled without any 
other help than the neat and nimble fingers of 
Janet, a simply-attired pretty maiden, the daugh- 
ter of Anthony Foster, who came running at the 
repeated call of her mistress. A necklace of orient 
pearl, the companion of a perfumed billet, was 
now hastily produced from the packet. The lady 
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gave the one after a slight giance to the charge of 
her attendant, while she read, or rather devoured, 
the contents of the other. 

“ Surely, lady,” said Janet, gazing with admi- 
ration at the neck-string of pearls, “ the daughters 
of Tyre wore no fairer neck-jewels than those — 
And then the posey, ‘ For a neck that is fairer,’ — 
each pearl is worth a freehold.” 

“ Each word in this dear paper is worth the 
whole string, my girl — But come to my tiring- 
room, girl; we must be brave, my lord comes 
hither to-night. — He bids me grace you. Master 
Varney, and to me his wish is a law — I bid you 
to a coUation in my bower this afternoon, and 
you too. Master Foster. Give orders that all is 
iitting, and that suitable preparations be made for 
my lord’s reception to-night,” — With these words 
she left the apartment. 

“ She takes state on her already,” said Varney, 
“ and distributes the favour of her presence, as 
if she were already the partner of his dignity. — 
Well — it is wise to practise beforehand, the part 
which fortune prepares us to play— the yoimg 
eagle must gaze at the sun, ere he soars on strong 
wing to meet it.” 
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“ If holding her head aloft,” said Foster, “ will 
keep her eyes from dazzling, I warrant you the 
dame will not stoop her crest. She will presently 
soar beyond reach of my whistle, Master Varney. 
I promise you, she holds me already in slight re- 
gard.” 

“ It is thine own fault, thou sullen uninventive 
companion,” answered Varney, “ who know’st no 
mode of controul, save downright brute force. — 
Canst thou not make home pleasant to her, with 
music and toys ? Canst thou not make the out-of- 
doors frightful to her, with tales of goblins ?— 
Thou livest here by the church-yard, and hast 
not even wit enough to raise a ghost, to scare thy 
females into good discipline.” 

“ Speak not thus. Master Varney,” said Fos- 
ter ; “ the living I fear not, but I trifle not nor 
toy with my dead neighbours of the church-yard. 
I promise you, it requires a good heart to live 
so near it ; worthy Master Holdforth, the after- 
noon’s lecturer of Saint Antholine’s, had a sore 
fright there the last time he came to visit me.” 

“ Hold thy superstitious tongue !” answered 
Varney ; “ and while thou talk'st of visiting, an- 
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swer me, thou paltering knave, how came Tres- 
siliitn to he at the postern-door ?” 

“ Tressilian !” answered Foster, what know 
I of Tressilian ? — I never heard his name.” 

“Why, villain, it was the very Cornish chough, 
to whom old Sir Hugh Robsart destined his pret- 
ty Amy, and hither the hot-brained fool has come 
to look after his fair run-away ; there must be 
some order taken with him, for he thinks he hath 
wrong, and is not the mean hind that will sit down 
wiUi it. Luckily he knows nought of my lord, 
but thinks he has only me to deal with. But how, 
in the fiend's name, came he hither 

“ Why, with Mike Lambourne, an you must 
know,” answered Foster. 

“ And who is Mike Lambourne ?” demanded 
Varney. “ By Heaven ! thou wert best set up a 
bush over thy door, and invite every stroller who 
passes by, to see what thou should’st keep secret 
even from the sun and air.” 

“ Ay ! ay ! this is a court-like requital of my 
service to you. Master Richard Varney,” replied 
Foster. “ Did’st thou not charge me to seek out 
for thee a fellow who had a good sword, and an 
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unscrupulous conscience ? and was I not busy-: 
ing myself to find a fit man — for, thank Hea- 
ven, my acquaintance lies not amongst such com- 
panions— -when, as Heaven would have it, this tall 
I’ellow, who is in all his qualities the very flashing 
knave thou didst wish, came hither to fix acquaint- 
ance upon me in the plenitude of his impudence, 
and I admitted his claim, thinking to do you a 
pleasure— and now see what thanks I get for dis- 
gracing myself by converse with him !” 

“ And did he,” said Varney, “ being sueh a 
fellow as thyself, only lacking, I suppose, thy 
present humour of hypocrisy, which lies as thin 
over thy hard ruffianly heart, as gold lacquer 
upon rusty iron— did he, I say, bring the smnt- 
ly, sighing Tressilian in his train ?” 

“ They came together, by Heaven !” said Fos- 
ter ; “and Tressilian — to speak Heaven’s truth — 
obtained a moment’s interview with our pretty 
moppet, while I was talking apart with Lam- 
bourne.” 

“ Improvident villain ! we are both undone,” 
said Varney. “ She has of late been casting many 
a backward look to her father’s halls, whenever 
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her lordly lover leaves her alone. Should this 
preaching fool whistle her back to her old perch, 
we were but lost men.” 

“ No fear of that, my master,” replied An- 
thony Foster ; ‘‘ she is in no mood to stoop to 
his lure, for she yelled out on seeing him as if an 
adder had stung her.” 

“ That is good. — Can’st thou not get from 
thy daughter an inkling of what passed between 
them, good Foster 

I tell you plain, Master Varney,” said Fos- 
ter, “ my daughter shall not enter our purposes, 
or walk in our paths. They may suit me well 
enough, who know how to repent of my misdoings ; 
but I will not have my child’s soul committed to 
peril either for your pleasure or my lord’s. I may 
walk among snares and pitfalls myself, because I 
have discretion, but I will not trust the poor 
child among them.” 

“ Why, thou suspicious fool, I were as averse 
as thou art that thy baby-faced girl should en- 
ter into my plans, or walk to hell at her father’s 
elbow. But indirectly thou might’st gain some 
intelligence of her 
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“ And 80 I did. Master Varney,” answered 
Foster ; “ and she said her lady called out upon 
the sickness of her father.” 

“ Good !” replied Varney ; “ that is a hint 
worth catching, and I will work upon it. But the 
country must be rid of this Tressilian — I would 
have cumbered no man about the matter, for I 
hate him like strong poison — ^his presence is hem- 
lock to me — jand this day I had been rid of him, 
but that my foot slipped, when, to speak truth, 
had not thy conu:ade yonder come to my aid, and 
held his hand, I should have known by this time 
whether you and I have been treading the path 
to heaven or hell.” 

“ And you can speak thus of such a risk !” said 
Foster ; “ you keep a stout heart. Master Var- 
ney — for me, if I did not hope to live many years, 
and to have time for the great work of repentance, 
I would not go forward with you.” 

“ O ! thou shall live as long as Methuselah,” 
said Varney, “ and amass as much wealth as So- 
lomon ; and thou shall repent so devoutly, that 
thy repentance shall be more famous than thy vil- 
lainy, — and that is a bold word. But for all this. 
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Tressilian must be looked after. Thy ruffian yon- 
der is gone to dog him. It concerns our fortunes, 
Anthony.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Foster, sullenly, “ this it is to be 
leagued with one who knows not even so much of 
Scripture, as that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
I must, as usual, take all the trouble and risk.” 

Risk ! and what is the mighty risk, I pray 
you ? This fellow will come prowling again about 
your demesne or into your house, and if you take 
him for a house-breaker or a park- breaker, is it 
not most natural you should welcome him with 
cold steel or hot lead ? Even a mastiff will pull 
down those who come near his kennel ; and who 
shall blame him ?” 

“ Ay, I have a mastiff’s work and a mastiff’s 
wage among you,” said Foster. “ Here have 
you. Master Varney, secured a good freehold 
estate out of this old superstitious foundation ; 
and I have but a poor lease of this mansion under 
you, voidable at your honour’s pleasure.” 

** Ay, and thou would’st fain convert thy 
leasehold into a copyhold— the thing may chance 
to happen, Anthony Foster, if thou doest good 
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service for it.-— But softly, good Anthony— it is 
not the lending a room or two of this old house 
for keeping my lord’s pretty paroquet — nay, it is 
not the shutting thy doors and windows to keep 
her from flying off, that may deserve it. Re- 
member the manor and tithes are rated at the 
clear annual value of seventy-nine pounds five 
shillings and five-pence halfpenny, besides the 
value of the wood. Come, come, thou must be 
conscionable ; great and secret service may deserve 
both this and a better thing.— And now let thy 
knave come and pluck off my boots. — Get us 
some dinner, and a cup of thy best wine. — I must 
visit this mavis, brave in apparel, unruffled in 
aspect, and gay in temper.” 

They parted, and at the hour of noon, which 
was then that of dinner, they ngain met at their 
meal, Varney gaily dressed like a courtier of the 
time, and even Anthony Foster improved in ap- 
pearance, as far as dress could amend an exterior 
so unfavourable. 

This alteration did not escape Varney. When 
the meal was finished, the cloth removed, and they 
were left to their private discourse — “ Thou al t 
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gay as a goldfinch, Anthony,” said Varney, look- 
ing at his host ; “ methinks, thou wilt whistle a 
jigg anon — but I crave your pardon, that would 
secure your ejection from the congregation of 
the zealous botchers, the pure-hearted weavers, 
and the sanctified bakers of Abingdon, who let 
their ovens cool while their brains get heated.” 

To answer you in the spirit, Master Var- 
ney,” said Foster, “ were — excuse the parable— 
to fling sacred and precious things before swine. 
So I will speak to thee in tlie language of the 
world, which he, who is King of the World, hath 
taught thee to understand, and to profit by in no 
common measure.” 

“ Say what thou wilt, honest Tony,” replied 
Varney ; “ for be it according to thine absurd 
faith, or according to thy most villainous prac- 
tice, it cannot chuse but be rare matter to qua- 
lify this cup of Alicant. Thy conversation is re- 
lishing and poignant, and beats caviar, dried 
neats-tongue, and all other provocatives that give 
savour to good liquor.” 

“ Well, then, tell me,” said Anthony Foster, 
is not our good lord and. master's turn better 
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served, and his anti-chamber more suitably filled, 
with decent, God-fearing men, who will work 
his will and their own profit quietly, and with- 
out worldly scandal, than that he should be man- 
ned, and attended, and followed by such open 
debauchers and ruffianly swordsmen as Tidesly, 
Killigrew, this fellow Lambourne, whom you 
have put me to seek out for you, and other 
who bear the gallows in their face and murder in 
their right hand — who are a terror to peaceable 
men, and a scandal to my lord’s service ?” 

“ Oh, content you, good Master Anthony Fos- 
ter,’’answered Varney ; “ he that flies at all manner 
of game must keep all kinds of hawks, both short 
and long-winged. The course my lord holds is 
no easy one, and he must stand provided at all 
points with trusty retainers to meet each sort of 
service. He must have his gay courtier, like my- 
self, to ruffle it in the presence-chamber, and to 
lay hand on hilt when any speaks in disparage- 
ment of my lord’s honour — 

“ Ay,” said Foster, “ and to whisper a word 
for him into a fair lady’s ear, when he may not 
approach her himself.” 
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“ Theii,” said Varney, going on without ap- 
pearing to notice the interruption, “ he must have 
his lawyers— ^eep subtle pioneers — to draw his 
contracts— his pre-contracts, and his post-con- 
tracts, and to find the way to make the most of 
grants of church-lands, and commons, and licenses 
for monopoly— And he must have physicians who 
caa apice a cup or a caudle— And he must have 
his cabalists, like Dee and Allan, for conjuring 
up the devil— And he must have ruffling swords- 
men, who would fight the devil when he is raised 
and at the wildest — And above all, without pre- 
judice to others, he must have such godly, inno- 
cent, puritanic souls as thou, honest Anthony, 
who defy Satan, and do his work at the same time.” 

“ You would not say, Master Varney,” said 
Foster, “ that our good lord and master’, whom 
I hold to be fulfilled in all nobleness, would use 
such base and sinful means to rise, as thy speech 
|)oints at ?” 

“ Tush, man,” said Varney, “ never look at 
me with so sad a brow— you trap me not — nor 
am I in your power, as your weak brain may ima- 
gine, because I name to you freely the engines. 
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the springs, the screws, the tackle, and braces, by 
which great men rise in stirring times.— Sayest 
thou our good lord is fulfilled of all nobleness ? 
— Amen, and so be it — ^he has the more need to 
have those about him wlto are unscrupulous in 
his service, and v^ho, because they know that his 
fall will overwhelm and crush them, must wager 
both blood and brain, soul and body, in order.to 
keep him aloft ; and this I tell thee, because I 
care not who knows it.” 

“ You speak truth, Master Varney,” said An- 
thony Foster ; “ he that is head of a party, is but 
a boat on a wave, that raises not itself, but is mo- 
ved upward by the billow which it floats upon.” 

“ Thou art metaphorical, honest Anthony,” 
replied Varney ; “ that velvet doublet hath made 
an oracle of thee — we will have thee to Oxford to 
take the degrees in the arts. — And, in the mean- 
time, hast thou arranged all the matters which 
were sent from London, and put the western 
chambers into such fashion as may answer my 
lord’s humour ?” 

“ They may serve a king on his bridal-day,” 
said Anthony ; “ and I promise you that Dame 
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Amy sits in them yonder, as proud and gay as if 
she were the Queen of Sheba.” 

“ ’Tis the better, good Anthony, “ answered 
Varney ; “ we must found our future fortunes on 
her good liking.” 

“We build on sand then,” said Anthony Fos- 
ter ; “ for supposing that she sails away to court 
in all her lord’s dignity and authority, how is 
she like to look back upon me, who am her jailor 
as it were, to detain her here against her will, 
keeping her a caterpillar on an old wall, when she 
would fain be a painted butterfly in a court gar- 
den .?” 

“ Fear not her displeasure, man,” said Varney. 
“ I will shew her that all thou hast done in this 
matter was good service, both to my lord and her ; , 
and when she chips the egg-shell and walks alone, 
she shall own we have ha^tched her greatness.” 

Look to yourself. Master Varney,” said Fos- 
ter, “ you may misreckon foully in this matter— 
She gave you but a frosty reception this morning, , 
and, I think, looks on you, as well as me, with 
an evil eye.” 

“You mistake her, Fost6r-*-you mistake her 
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utterly — To me she is bound by all the ties which 
can secure her to one who has been the means of 
gratifying both her love and ambition. Who was 
it that took the obscure Amy Robsart, the daugh- 
ter of an impoverished and dotard knight — the des- 
tined bride of a moonstruck, moping enthusiast, 
like Edmund Tressilian, from her lowly fates, 
and held out to her in prospect, the brightest for- 
tune in England, or perchance in Europe ? Why, 
man, it was I — as I have often told thee — that 
found opportunity for their secret meetings — It 
was I who watched the wood while he beat for 
the deer — It was I who, to this day, am blamed 
by her family as companion of her flight, and 
were I in their neighbourhood, would be fain to 
wear a shirt of better stuff than Holland linen, 
lest my ribs should be acquainted with Sp^jish 
steel. Who carried thejf letters ? — I. Who amu- 
sed the old knight and Tressilian ? — I. Who 
planned her escape ? — ^it was I. It was I, in short, 
who pulled this pretty little daisy from its lowly 
nook, and placed it in the proudest bonnet in 
Britain.” 

Ay, Master^, Varney,” said Foster, “ but it 
7 
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may be, she thinks that had the matter remained 
with you, the flower had been stuck so slightly 
into the cap, that the first breath of a changeable 
breeze of passion, had blown the poor daisy to the 
common.” 

“ She should consider,” said Varney, smiling^ 
“ the true faith I owed my lord and master pre- 
vented me at first from counselling marriage— 
and yet I did counsel marriage when I saw she 
would not be satisfied without the — the sacrament 
or the ceremony— wh ich callest thou it, Anthony 

“ Still she has you at feud on another score,” 
said Foster ; “ and I tell it you that you may 
look to yourself in time — She would not hide her 
splendour in this dark lantern of an old monas- 
tic house, but would fain shine a countess amongst 
coiivitesses.” 

Very natural, very answerf d Varney ; 

“ but what have I to db with that she may 
shine through horn or'Jthrough crystal at my 
lord’s pleasure, I have nought to say against it.” 

“ She deems that you have an oar upon that 
side of the boat. Master Varney,” replied Foster, 
“ and that you can pull it ’ortw, at your good 
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pleasum In a she awribes the secrecy and 
obscurity in which she is kept, to your secret 
counsel to my lord, and to my strict agency ; and 
so she loves us both as a sentenced man lores his 
judge and his jailor.” 

“ She must love us better ere she leave diis 
place, Anthony,” answered Varney. “ If I have 
counselled for weighty reasons that she ranain 
here for a season, I can also advise her being 
brought forth in the full blow of her dignity. 
But I were mad to do So, holding so near a place 
to my lord’s person, were she mine enemy. Bear 
this truth in upon her as occasion offers, An- 
thony, and let me alone for extolling you in her 
ear, and exalting you in her opinion — Ka me, ka 
thee — ^it is a proverb all over the world— The 
lady must know her friends, and be made to 
judge of the power they have of being her ene- 
mies— meanwhile, watdi her strictly, but with 
all the outward observance that thy rough na- 
ture will permit. ’Tis an excellent thing that 
sullen look and bull-dog humour of thine thou 
shouldst thank God for it, and so siiould ihy 

VOL. I. H 
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lord ; for when there is aught harsh or hard-na- 
tured to be done, thou doest it as if it flowed from 
thine own natural doggedness, and not from or- 
ders, and so my lord escapes the scandal. — But 
hark — some one knocks at the gate — Look out 
at the R'indow— -let no one enter — this were an 
ill night to be interrupted.” 

“ It is he whom we spoke of before dinner,” 
said Foster, as he looked through the casement ; 
“ it is Michael Lambourne.” 

“ Oh, admit him, by all means,” said the cour- 
tier, “ he comes to give some account of his guest 
—it imports us much to know the movements of 
Edmund Tressilian — Admit him, I say, but bring 
him not hither — I will come to you presently in 
the Abbot’s library.” 

Foster left the room, and the courtier, who re- 
mained behind, paced the parlour more than once 
in deep thought, his arms folded on his bosom, 
until at length he gave vent to his meditations in 
broken words, which we have somewhat enlarged 
and connected, that his soliloquy may be intelli- 
gible to the reader. 

“ Tis true,” he said, suddenly stopping, and 
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resting his right hand on the table at which they 
had been sitting, “ this base churl hath fathomed 
the very depth of my fear, and I have been un- 
able to disguise it from him— She loves me not 
— I would it were as true that I loved not her— 
Idiot that I was; to move her in my own behalf, 
when wisdom bade me be a true broker to my 
lord ! — And this fatal error has placed me more at 
her discretion than a wise man would willingly 
be at that of the best piece of painted Eve’s flesh 
of them all. Since the hour that my policy made 
so perilous a slip, I cannot look at her without 
fear, and hate, and fondness, so strangely min- 
gled, that I know not whether, were it at my 
choice, I would rather possess or ruin her. Bui 
she must not leave this retreat until I am assured 
on what terms we are to stand. My lord’s inte- 
rest — and so far it is mine own — ^for if he sinks, I 
fall in his train— demands concealment of this ob- 
scure marriage — and besides I will not lend her 
my arm to climb to her chair of state, that she 
may set her foot on my neck when she is fairly 
seated. I must work an interest in her, either 
through love or through fear- and who knows 
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but I may yet reap the sweetest and best revenge 
for her former scorn?— that were indeed a master- 
piece of courtlike art ! — Let me but once be her 
counsel-keeper— let her confide to me a secret, 
did it but concern the robbery of a linnet’s nest, 
and, fair Countess, thou art mine own.” He again 
paced the room in silence, stopped, filled, and 
drank a cup of wine, as if to compose the agita- 
tion of his mind, and muttering, “ Now for a 
close heart, and an open and unruffled brow,V he 
left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The clews of summer night did fall, 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor-hall, 

And many an oak that grew tliercby. 

Mickle* 


Four apartments, which occupied the western 
side of the old quadrangle at Cumnor-Place, had 
been fitted up with extraordinary splendour. This 
had been the work of several days prior to that 
on which our story opened. Workmen sent from 
London, and not permitted to leave the premises 
until the work was finished, had converted the 
apartments in that whole side of the building, 
from the dilapidated appearance of a dissolved 
monastic house, into the semblance of a royal pa- 
lace. A mystery was observed in all these ar- 
rangements ; the workmen came thither and re- 
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turned by night, and all measures were taken to 
prevent the prying curiosity of the villagers from 
observing or speculating upon the changes which 
were taking place in the mansion of their once 
indigent, but now wealthy neighbour, Anthony 
Foster. Accordingly, the secrecy desired was so 
far preserved, that nothing got abroad but vague 
and uncertain reports, which were received and 
repeated, but without much credit being attach- 
ed to them. 

On the evening of which we treat, the new and 
highly decorated suite of rooms were, for the first 
time, illuminated, and that with a brilliancy which 
might have been visible half-a-dozen miles off, 
had not oaken shutters, carefully secured with 
bolt and padlock, and mantled with long cur- 
tains of silk and of velvet, deeply fringed with 
gold, prevented the radiance from being seen 
without. 

The principal apartments, as we have seen, 
were four in number, each opening into the other. 
Access was given to them by a large scale stair- 
case, as they were then called, of unusual length 
and height, which had its landing-place at the 
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door of an antichamber, shaped somewhat like a 
gallery. This apartment the Abbot had used as 
an occasional council-room, but it was now beau- 
tifully wainscotted with dark foreign wood of a 
brown colour, and bearing a high polish, said to 
have been brought from the Western Indies, and 
to have been wrought in London with infinite dif- 
ficulty, and much damage to the tools of the work- 
men. The dark colour of this finishing was re- 
lieved by the number of lights in silver sconces, 
which hung against the walls, and by six large 
and richly-framed pictures, by the first masters 
of the age. A massy oaken table, placed at the 
lower end of the apartment, served to accommo- 
date such as chose to play at the then fashionable 
game of shovel-board ; and there was at the other 
end, an elevated gallery for the musicians or min- 
strels, who might be summoned to increase the 
festivity of the evening. 

From this antichamber opened a banquetting 
room of moderate size, but brilliant enough to daz- 
zle the eyes of the spectator with the richness of 
its furniture. The walls, lately so bare and ghast- 
ly, were now clothed with hangings of sky-blue 
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carved, with cushions corresponding to the hang- 
ings, and the place of the silver sconces which 
enlightened the anticharaber, was supplied by 
a huge chandelier of the same precious metai. 
The floor was covered with a Spanish foot-cloth, 
or carpet, on which flowers and fruits were re- 
presented in such glowing and natural colours, 
that you hesitated to place the foot on such ex- 
quisite workmanship. The table, of old English 
oak, stood ready covered with the finest linen, 
and a large portable court-cupboard was placed 
with the leaves of its embossed folding-doors dis- 
pla}'ed, shewing the shelves within, decorated 
with a full display of plate and porcelain. In 
the midst of the table stood a salt-cellar of Ita- 
lian workmanship, a beautiful and splendid piece 
of plate about two feet high, moulded into a re- 
presentation of the giant Briareus, whose hundred 
hands of silver presented to the guest various 
sorts of spices, or condiments, to season their food 
withal. 

The third apartment was called the withdraw- 
ing room. It was hung with the finest tapestry, 
representing the fall of Phaeton ; for the looms of 
Flanders were now much occupied on classical 
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subjects. The principal seat of this apartment 
was a chair of state, raised a step or two from the 
floor, and large enough to contain two persons. 
It was surmounted by a canopy, which, as well 
as the cushions, side-curtains, and the very foot- 
cloth, was composed of crimson-velvet, embroi- 
dered with seed-pearl. On the top of the canopy 
were two coronets, resembling those of an earl and 
countess. Stools covered with velvet, and some 
cushions disposed in the Moorish fashion, and 
ornamented with Arabesque needle-work, sup- 
plied the place of chairs in this apartment, which 
contained m usical instruments, embroidery frames, 
and other articles for ladies’ pastime. Besides 
lesser lights, the withdrawing-room was illumina- 
ted by four tall torches of virgin wax, each of 
which was placed in the grasp of a statue, repre- 
senting an armed Moor, who held in his left arm 
a round buckler of silver, highly polished, inter- 
posed betwixt his breast and the light, which was 
thus brilliantly reflected as from a crystal mirror. 

The sleeping chamber belonging to this splen- 
did suite of apartments, was decorated in a taste 
less showy, but not less rich, than had been dis- 
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played in the others. Two silver lamps, fed 
with perfumed oil, diffused at once a delicious 
odour and a trembling twilight-seeming shimmer 
through the quiet apartment. It was carpeted so 
thick, that the heaviest step could not have been 
heard, and the bed, richly heaped with down, was 
spread with an ample coverlet of silk and gold ; 
from under which peeped forth cambric sheets, 
and blankets as white as the lambs which yielded 
the fleece that made them. The curtains were of 
blue velvet, lined with crimson silk, deeply fes- 
tooned with gold, and embrwdered with the loves 
of Cupid and Psyche. On the toilet was a beau- 
tiful Venetian mirror, in a frame of silver filla- 
gree, and beside it stood a gold posset-dish to 
contain the night-draught. A pair of pistols and 
a dagger, mounted with gold, were displayed 
near the head of the bed, being the arms for the 
night, which were presented to honoured guests, 
rather, it may be supposed, in the way of cere- 
mony, than from any apprehension of danger. 
We must not omit to mention, what was more to 
the credit of the manners of the time, that in a 
small recess, illuminated by a taper, were dispo- 
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sed two hassocks of velvet and gold, correspond- 
ing with the bed furniture, before a desk of car- 
ved ebony. This recess had formerly been the 
private oratory of the Abbot, but the crucifix was 
removed, and instead, there were placed on the 
desk two Books of Common Prayer, richly bound, 
and embossed with silver. With this enviable 
sleeping apartment, which was so far removed 
from every sound save that of the wind sighing 
among the oaks of the park, that Morpheus might 
have coveted it for his own proper repose, corre- 
sponded two wardrobes, or dressing-rooms as they 
are now termed, suitably furnished, and in a style 
of the same magnificence which we have already 
described. It ought to be added, that a part of 
the building in the adjoining wing was occupied 
by the kitchen and its offices, and served to ac- 
commodate the personal attendants of the great 
and wealthy nobleman, for whose use these mag- 
nificent preparations had been made. 

The divinity, for whose sake this temple had 
been decorated, was well worthy the cost and 
pains which had been bestowed. She was seated in 
the withdrawing-room which we have described. 
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surveying with the pleased eye of natural and in- 
nocent vanity, the splendour which had been so 
suddenly created, as it were in her honour. For, 
as her own residence at Cumnor-Place formed the 
cause of the mystery observed in all the prepara- 
tions for opening these apartments, it was sedu- 
lously arranged, that until she took possession of 
them, she should have no means of knowing what 
was going forward in that part of the ancient 
building, or of exposing herself to be seen by the 
workmen engaged in the decorations. She had 
been, therefore, introduced upon that evening to a 
part of the mansion which she had never yet seen, 
so different from all the rest, that it appeared, in 
comparison, like an enchanted palace. And when 
she first examined and occupied these splendid 
rooms, it was with the wild and unrestrained joy 
of a rustic beauty, who finds herself suddenly in- 
vested with a splendour which her most extrava- 
gant wishes had never shaped for her, and at the 
same time with the keen feeling of an affectionate 
heart, which knows that all the enchantment 
which surrounds her, is the work of the great 
magician Love. 
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The Countess Amy, therefore,— -for to that rank 
she was exalted by her private but solemn union 
with England’s proudest Earl,— had for a time 
flitted hastily from room to room, admiring each 
new proof of her lover and her bridegroom’s 
taste, and feeling that admiration enhanced, as 
she recollected that all she gazed upon was one 
continued proof of his ardent and devoted affec- 
tion. — “ How beautiful are these hangings !— 
How natural these paintings, which seem to con- 
tend with life !— How richly wrought is that plate, 
which looks as if all the galleons of Spain had 
been intercepted on the broad seas to furnish it 
forth !— And oh, Janet !” she exclaimed repeated- 
ly to the daughter of Anthony Foster, the close 
attendant, who, with equal curiosity, but some- 
what less ecstatic joy, followed on her mistress’s 
footsteps—** O, Janet ! how much more delight- 
ful to think, that all these fair things have been 
assembled by his love, for the love of me ! and 
that this evening — this very evening, which wears 
darker and darker every instant, I shall thank 
him more for the love that has created such an 
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unimaginable paradise, than for all the wonders 
it contains.” 

“ The Lord is to be thanked first,” said the 
pretty puritan, “ who gave thee, lady, the kind 
and courteous husband, whose love has done so 
much for thee. I, too, have done my poor share. 
But if you thus run wildly from room to room, 
the toil of my crisping and my curling pins will 
vanish like the frost-work on the window when 
the sun is high.” 

“ Thou sayest true, Janet,” said the young 
and beautiful Countess, stopping suddenly from 
her tripping race of enraptured delight, and look- 
ing at herself from head to foot in a large mir- 
ror, such as she had never before seen, and which, 
indeed, had few to match it even in the Queen’s 
palace— “ Thou sayest true, Janet,” she answer- 
ed, as she saw, with pardonable self-applause, the 
noble mirror reflect such charms as were seldom 
presented to its fair and polished surface ; “ I 
have more of the milk-maid than the countess, 
with these cheeks flushed with haste, and all these 
brown curls, which you laboured to bring to or- 
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der, straying as wild as the tendrils of an un- 
pruned vine — My falling ruflf is chafed too, and 
shews the neck and bosom more than is modest 
and seemly — Come, Janet — we will practise state 
—we will go to the withdra wing-room, my good 
girl, and thou shalt put these rebel locks in order, 
and imprison within lace and cambric the bosom 
that beats too high.” 

They went to the withdrawing apartment ac- 
cordingly, where the Countess playfully stretch- 
ed her upon the pile of Moorish cushions, half 
sitting, half reclining, half wrapt in her own 
thoughts, half listening to the prattle of her at- 
tendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with a cor- 
responding expression betwixt listlessness and ex- 
pectation on her fine and expressive features, you 
might have searched sea and land without find- 
ing any thing half so expressive or half so love- 
ly. The wreath of brilliants which mixed with 
her dark brown hair, did not match in lustre the 
hazel eye which a light brown eye-brow, pencil- 
led with exquisite delicacy, and long eye-lashes of 
the same colour, relieved and shaded. The exer- 
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else she had just taken, her excited expectation 
and gratified vanity, spread a glow over her fine 
features, which had been sometimes censured for 
being rather too pale. The necklace of milk- 
white pearls which she wore, the same which she 
had just received as a true-love token from her 
husband, were excelled in purity by her teeth, 
and by the colour of her skin, saving where the 
blush of pleasure and self-satisfaction had some- 
what stained the neck with a shade of light crim- 
son.-— “ Now have done with these busy fingers, 
Janet,” she said to her busy hand-maiden, who 
was still officiously employed in bringing her hair 
and her dress into order — “ Have done, I say— 
I must see your father ere my lord arrives, and 
also Master Richard Varney, whom my lord has 
highly in his esteem— but I could tell that of him 
would lose him favour.” 

“ O do not do so, good my lady !” replied Ja-* 
net ; “ leave him to God, who punishes the wick- 
ed in his own tune ; but do not you cross Vaam^’s 
path, for so thcnroughly hath he my lord’s ear, 
that few have thriven who have thwarted his 
courses.” 
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“ And from whom had you this, my most 
righteous Janet ?” said the Countess ; “ or why 
sliould I keep terms with so mean a gentleman as 
Varney, being, as I am, wife to his master and 
patron ?’^ 

“ Nay, madam,” replied Janet Foster, ‘‘ your 
ladyship knows better than I— But I have heard 
my father say, he would rather cross a hungry 
wolf, than thwart Richard Varney in his projects 
—And he has oft charged me to have a care of 
holding commerce with him.” 

“ Thy father said well, girl, for thee,” replied 
the lady, and I dare swear meant well. It is a 
pity, though, his face and manner do little match 
his true purpose — for I think his purpose may be 
true.” 

“ Doubt it not, my lady,” answered Janet— 
“ Doubt not that my father purposes well, though 
he is a plain man, and his blunt looks may belie 
his heart.” 

“ I will not doubt it, girl, were it only for thy 
sake ; and yet he has one of those faces which men 
tremble when they look on— I think even thy 
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mother, Janet— nay, have done with that pok- 
ing-iron — could hardly look upon him without 
quaking.” 

“ If it were so, madam,” answered Janet Fos- 
ter, “ my mother had those who could keep her 
in honourable countenance. Why, even you, my 
lady, both trembled and blushed when Varney 
brought the letter from my lord.” 

“ You are bold, damsel,” said the Countess, 
rising from the cushions on which she sate half 
reclined in the arms of her attendant — “ Know, 
that there are causes of trembling which have 
nothing to do with fear. — But, Janet,” she add- 
ed, immediately relapsing into the good-natured 
and familiar tone which was natural to her, “ be- 
lieve me I will do what credit I can to your 
father, and the rather that you, sweetheart, are 
his child.— Alas ! alas !” she added, a sudden 
sadness passing over her fine features, and her 
eyes filling with tears, I ought the rather to 
hold sympathy with thy kind heart, that my own 
poor father is uncertain of my fate, and they say 
lies sick and sorrowful formy worthless sake — But 
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I will soon cheer him — the news of my happiness 
and advancement will make him young again. — 
And that I may cheer him the sooner” — she wiped 
lier eyes as she spoke — “ I must be cheerful myself 
— My lord must not find me insensible to his kind- 
ness, or sorrowful when he snatches a visit to his 
recluse, after so long an absence. — Be merry, Ja- 
net — the night wears on, and my lord must soon 
arrive.-— Call thy father hither, and call Varney 
also — I cherish resentment against neither ; and 
though I may have some room to complain of 
both, it shall be their own fault if ever a complaint 
against them reaches the Earl through my means. 
—■Call them hither, Janet.” 

.Janet Foster obeyed her mistress ; and in a few 
minutes after, Varney entered the withdrawing- 
room with the graceful ease and unclouded front 
of an accomplished courtier, skilled, under the 
veil of external politeness, to disguise his own 
feelings, and to penetrate into those of others. 
Anthony Foster plodded into the apartment after 
him, his natural gloomy vulgarity of aspect seem- 
ing to become yet more remarkable, from his 
clumsy attempt to conceal the anxious mixture of 
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anxiety and dislike with which he looked on her, 
over whom he had hitherto exercised so severe a 
controul, now so splendidly attired, and decked 
with so many pledges of the interest which she 
possessed in her husband’s affections. The blun- 
dering reverence which he made, rather at than 
to the Countess, had confession in it — It was like 
the reverence which the criminal makes to the 
judge, when he at once confesses his guilt and 
implores mercy, — ^which is at the same time an 
impudent and embarrassed attempt at defence or 
extenuation, a confession of a fault, and an en- 
treaty for lenity. 

Varney, who, in right of his gentle blood, had 
pressed into the room before Anthony Foster, 
knew better what to say than he, and said it with 
more assurance and a better grace. 

The Countess greeted him indeed with an ap- 
pearance of cordiality, which seemed a complete 
amnesty for whatever she might have to complain 
of. She rose from her seat, and advanced two 
steps towards him, holding forth her hand as she 
said, Master Richard Varney, yoir brought me 
this morning such welcome tidings, that I fear 
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surprise and joy made me neglect my lord and 
husband’s charge to receive you with distinction. 
We offer you our hand, sir, in reconciliation.” 

“ I am unworthy to touch it,” said Varney, 
dropping on one knee, “ save as a subject honours 
that of a prince.” 

He touched with his lips those fair and slender 
fingers, so richly loaded with rings and jewels ; 
then rising, with graceful gallantry, was about to 
hand her to the chair of state, when she said, 
“ No, good Master Richard Varney, I take not my 
place there until my lord himself conducts me, 
I am for the present but a disguised Countess, 
and will not take dignity on me until authorized 
by him whom I derive it from.” 

“ I trust, my lady,” said Foster, “ that in do- 
ing the commands of my lord your husband, in 
your restraint and so forth, I have not incurred 
your displeasure, seeing that I did but my duty 
towards your lord and mine ; for Heaven, as holy 
writ saith, hath given the husband supremacy 
and dominion over the wife— I think it runs so, 
or something like it.” 

“ I receive at this moment so pleasant a sur- 
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prise, Master Foster,” answered the Countess, 
“ that I cannot but excuse the rigid fidelity which 
secluded me from these apartments, until they 
had assumed an appearance so new and so splen- 
did.” 

“ Ay, lady,” said Foster, “ it hath cost many 
a fair crown ; and that more need not be wasted 
than is absolutely necessary, I leave you till my 
lord’s arrival with good Master Richard Varney, 
who, as I think, hath somewhat to say to you from 
your most noble lord and husband. — Janet, fol- 
low me, to see that all be in order.” 

“ No, Master Foster,” said the Countess, “ we 
will your daughter remainshere in our apartment; 
out of earshot, however, in caseVarney hath aught 
to say to me from my lord.” 

Fosipr made his clumsy reverence, and depart- 
ed, with an aspect tliat seemed to grudge the pro- 
fuse expense, which had been wasted upon chan- 
ging his house from a bare and ruinous grange 
to an Asiatic palace. When he was gone, his 
daughter took her embroidery frame, and went 
to establish herself at the bottom of the apai’t- 
ment, while Richard Varney, with a profoundly 
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humble courtesy, took the lowest stool he could 
find, and placing it by the side of the pile of 
cushions on which the Countess had now again 
seated herself, sat with his eyes for a time fixed 
on the ground, and in profound silence. “ I 
thought. Master Varney,” said the Countess, when 
she saw he was not likely to open the conversa- 
tion, “ that you had something to communicate 
from my lord and husband ; so at least I under- 
stood Master Foster, and therefore I removed my 
waiting-maid. If I am mistaken, I will recal her 
to my side ; for her needle is not so absolutely per- 
fect in tent and cross-stitch, but what my super- 
intendance is advisable.” 

“ Lady,” said Varney, “ Foster was partly 
mistaken in my purpose. It was notj^ow, but of, 
your noble husband, and my approved and most 
noble patron, that I am led, and indeed bound to 
speak.” 

“ The theme is most welcome, sir,” said the 
Countess, “ whether it be of or from my noble 
husband. But be brief, for I expect his hasty 
approach.” 

“ Briefly then, madam,” replied Varney, “ and 
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boldly, for my argument requires both baste and 
courage — You have this day seen Trossilian.” 

“ I have, sir, and what of that P” 

“ Nothing that concerns me, lady. But think 
you, honoured madam, that your lord will hear 
it with equal equanimity ?” 

“ And wherefore should he not ? — To me alone 
wasTrcssilian’s visit embarrassing and painful, for 
he brought news of my good father’s illness.” 

“ Of your father’s illness, madam !” answered 
Varney. “It must have been sudden then — very 
sudden ; lor the messenger whom I dispatched, at 
my lord’s instance, found the good knight on the 
liunting-ficld, cheering his beagles with his wont- 
ed jovial field-cry. I trust, Tressilian has but 
forged this news — He hatli his reasons, madam, 
as wd||Vou know, for disquieting your present 
happiness.” 

“ You do him injustice, Master Varney,” re- 
plied tlieCountess with animation — “ You do him 
much injustice. He is the freest, the most open, 
the most gentle heart that breathes— My honour- 
able lord ever excepted, I know not one to whom 
falsehood is more odious than lo Tressilian.” 
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“ I crave your pardon, madam," said Varney, 
“ I meant the gentleman no injustice — I knew 
not how nearly his cause affected you. A man 
may, in some circumstances, disguise the truth for 
fair and honest purpose ; for were it to be forever 
spoken, and upon all occasions, this were no world 
to live in." 

“ You have a courtly conscience. Master Var- 
ney," said the Countess, “ and your veracity will 
not, I think, interruptyour preferment in the world, 
such as it is. — But touching Tressilian — I must do 
him justice, for I have done him wrong, as none 
knows better than thou. — Trcssilian’s conscience 
is of other mold — The world thou speakest of has 
not that which could bribe him from the way of 
truth and honour ; and for living in it with a soil- 
ed fame, the ermine Mould as soon seel^O lodge 
in the den of the foul pole-cat. For this my fa- 
ther loved him— For this I would have loved him 
—if I could. — And yet in this case he had what 
seemed to him, unknowing alike of my mai’riage, 
and to whom I was united, such powerful reasons 
to withdraw me 1‘rora this place, that I well trust 
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he exaggerated much my father's indisposition, 
and that thy better news may be the truer.” 

“ Believe me they are, madam,” answered Var- 
ney ; “ I pretend not to be a champion of that 
same naked virtue called truth, to the very out- 
rance. I can consent that her charms be hidden 
with a veil, were it but for decency’s sake. But 
you must think lower of my head and heart, than 
is due to one whom my noble lord calls his friend, 
if you suppose I could wilfully and unnecessarily 
palm upon your ladyship a falsehood, so soon to 
be detected, in a matter which concerns your 
happiness.” 

“ Master Varney,” said the Countess, “ I know 
that my lord esteems you, and holds you a faith- 
ful and a good pilot in those seas in which he has 
spread w high and so venturous a sail. Do not 
suppose, therefore, I meant hardly by you, when 
I spoke the truth in Tressilian’s vindication — I 
am, as you well know, country-bred, and like 
plain rustic truth better than courtly compliment; , 
but I must change my fashions with my sphere, 
I presume.” 
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True, madam,” said Varney, smiling, “ and 
though you speak now in jest, it will not be amiss 
that in earnest your present speech had some con- 
nection with your real purpose. — A court-dame 
— take the most noble — the most virtuous— 
the most unimpeachable that stands around our 
Queen’s throne — would, for example, have shun- 
ned to speak the truth, or what she thought such, 
in praise of a discarded suitor, before the depen- 
dant and confidant of her noble husband.” 

“ And wherefore,” said the Countess, colour- 
ing impatiently, “ should I not do justice to 
Tressilian’s worth, before my husband’s friend — 
before my husband himself — before the whole 
world ?” 

“ And with the same openness,” said Varney, 
“ your ladyship will this night tell my no|)le lord 
3iour husband, that Tressilian has discovered your 
place of residence, so anxiously concealed from 
the world, and that he has had an interview with 
you ?” 

“ Unquestionably. It wall be the first thing I 
tell him, together with every word that Tressilian 
said, and that I answered. I shall speak my ow n 
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shame in this, for Tressilian’s reproaches, less just 
than he esteemed them, were not altogether un- 
merited — I will speak, therefore, with pain, but 
I will speak, and speak all.” 

“ Your ladyship will do your pleasure,” an- 
swered Varney ; “ but methinks it were as well, 
since nothing calls for so frank a disclosure, to 
spare yourself this pain, and my noble lord the 
disquiet, and Master Tressilian, since belike he 
must be thought of in the matter, the danger 
wliich is like to ensue.” 

“ I can see nought of all these terrible conse- 
quences,” said the lady, composedly, “ unless by 
imputing to my noble lord unworthy thoughts, 
which I am sure never harboured in his generous 
heart.” 

“ Far be it from me to do so,” said Varney— 
And, then after a moment’s silence, he added, 
with a real or affected plainness of manner, very 
different from his usual smooth courtesy — “Come, 
madam, I will shew you that a courtier dare 
speak truth as well as another, when it concerns 
the weal of those whom he honours and regards. 
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ay, and although it may infer his own danger.” 
—He waited as if to receive commands, or at least 
permission to go on, but as the lady remained si- 
lent, he proceeded, but obviously with caution.— 
“ Look around you,” he said, “ noble lady, and 
observe the barriers with which this place is sur- 
rounded, the studious mystery with which the 
brightest jewel that England possesses is seclu- 
ded from the admiring gaze — Sec with what ri- 
gour your walks are circumscribed, and your 
movements restrained, at the beck of yonder 
churlish Foster. Consider all this, and judge for 
yourself what can be the cause.” 

“ My lord’s pleasure,” answered the Countess ; 
“ and I am bound to seek no other motive.” 

“His pleasure it is indeed,” said Varney ; “ and 
his pleasure arises out of a love worthy of the ob- 
ject which inspires it. But he who possesses a 
treasure, and who values it, is oft anxious, in pro- 
portion to the value he puts upon it, to secure it 
from the depredations of others.” 

“ What needs all this talk. Master Varney ?” 
said the lady, in reply ; “ you would have me 
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believe that my noble lord is jealous — Suppose it 
true, I know a cure for jealousy.” 

“ Indeed, madam !” said Varney. 

“ It is,” replied the lady, “ to speak the truth 
to my lord at all times, to hold up my mind and 
my thoughts before him as pure as that polislied 
mirror ; so that when he looks into my heart, he 
shall only see his own features reflected there.” 

“ I am mute, madam,” answered Varney ; 
“ and as I have no reason to grieve for Tressi- 
lian, who ivould have my heart’s blood were ho 
al)lc, I shall reconcile myself easily to what may 
befall the gentleman, in consequence of your 
frank disclosure of his having presumed to in- 
trude upon your solitude. — You, who know my 
lord so much better than I, will judge if he be 
like to bear the insult unavenged.” 

“ Nay, if I could think myself the cause of 
Tressilian’s ruin,” said the Countess, — “ I who 
have already occasioned him so much distress, I 
might be brought to be silent. — And yet what 
will it avail, since he was seen by Foster, and I 
think by some one else ? — No, no, Varney, urge 
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it no more, I will tell the whole matter to my 
lord; and with such pleading for Tressilian’s 
folly, as shall dispose my lord’s generous heart 
rather to serve than to punish him.” 

“ Your judgment, madam,” said Varney, “ is 
far superior to mine, especially as you may, if 
you will, prove the ice before you step on it, by 
mentioning Tressilian’s name to my lord, and ob- 
serving how he endures it. For Foster and his at- 
tendant, they know not Trcssilian by sight, and 
I can easily give them some reasonable excuse for 
the appearance of an unknown stranger.” 

The lady paused for an instant, and then re- 
plied, “ If, Vaniey, it be indeed true that Foster 
knows not as yet that the man he saw was Tressi- 
lian, I own I were unwilling he should learn what 
no ways concerns him. He bears himself already 
with austerity enough, and I wish him not to be 
judge or privy-councillor in my affairs.” 

“ Tush,” said Varney ; “ what has the surly 
groom to do with your ladyship’s concerns ?— No 
more, surely, than the ban-dog which watches his 
court-yard. If he is in aught distasteful to your 
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ladyship, I have interest enough to have him ex- 
changed for a seneschal that shall he more agree- 
able to you.’' 

“ Master Varney,” said the Countess, “ let us 
drop this theme — when I complain of the attend- 
ants whom my lord has placed around me, it 
must be to my lord himself. — Hark ! I hear the 
trampling of horse — He comes ! he comes !” she 
exclaimed, jumping up in ecstacy. 

“ I cannot think it is he,” said Varney ; “ or 
that you can hear the tread of his horse through 
the closely mantled casements.” 

“ Stop me not, Varney — my ears are keener 
than thine — it is he !” 

“ But, madam! — but madam I” exclaimed 
Varney, anxiously, and still placing himself in 
her way — “ I trust that what I have spoken in 
humble duty and service, will not be turned to 
my ruin ? — I hope that my faithful advice will 
not be bewrayed to my prejudice i*— I implore 
that” 

“ Content thee, man— content thee !” said the 
Countess, “ and quit my skirt— you are too 
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bold to detain me — Content thyself, I think not 
of thee."” 

At this moment the folding-doors flew wide 
open, and a man of majestic mien, mufiled in the 
folds of a long dark riding-cloak, entered the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


——This is He 

Who rides on the court-gale ; controuls its tides ; 
Knows all their secret shoals and fatal eddies ; 
Whose frown abases, and whose smile exalts. 

He shines like any rainbow— and, perchance, 

His colours are as transient. 

Old Play» 


There was some little displeasure and confu- 
sion on the Countess’s brow, owing to her strug- 
gle with Varney’s pertinacity ; but it was exchan- 
ged for an expression of the purest joy and affec- 
tion, as she threw herself into the arms of the 
noble stranger who entered, and clasping him to 
her bosom, exclaimed, “ At length-— at length 
thou art come !” 

Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord entered, 
and Janet was about to do the same, when her 
mistress signed to her to remain. She took her 
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place at the farther end of the apartment, and 
remained standing, as if ready for attendance. 

Meanwhile, the Earl, for he was of no inferior 
rank, returned his lady’s caress with the most af- 
fectionate ardour, but affected to resist when she 
strove to take his cloak from him. 

“ Nay,” she said, “ but I will unmantle you— 
I must see if you have kept your word to me, 
and come as the great Earl men call thee, and not 
as heretofore like a private cavalier.” 

“ Thou art like the rest of the world, Amy,” 
said the Earl, suffering her to prevail in the play- 
ful contest ; “ the jewels, and feathers, and silk, 
are more to them than the man whom they adorn 
— many a poor blade looks gay in a velvet scab- 
bard.” 

“ But so cannot men say of thee, thou noble 
Earl,” said his lady, as the cloak dropped on the 
floor, and shewed him dressed as princes when 
they ride abroad ; “ thou art the good and well- 
tried steel, whose inly worth deserves, yet dis- 
dains, its outward ornaments. Do not think Amy 
can love thee better in this glorious garb, than she 
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did when she gave her lieart to him who wore the 
russet brown cloak in the woods of Devon.” 

“ And thou too,” said the Earl, as gracefully 
and majestically he led his beautiful Countess to- 
ward the chair of state which was prepared for 
them both, — “ thou too, my love, hast donned a 
dress which becomes thy rank, though it cannot 
improve thy beauty. What think’st thou of our 
court taste 

The lady cast a sidelong glance upon the great 
mirror as they passed it by, and then said, “ I 
know not how it is, but I think not of my own 
person, while I look at the reflection of thine. 
Sit thou there,” she said, as they approached the 
chair of state, ‘‘ like a thing for men to worship 
and to wonder at.” 

“ Ay, love,” said the Earl, “ if thou wilt share 
my state with me.” 

“ Not so,” said the Countess ; “ I will sit on 
this footstool at thy feet, that I may spell over 
thy splendour, and learn, for the first time, how 
princes are attired.” 

And with a childish wonder, which her youth 
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and rustic education rendered not only excusable 
but becoming, mixed as it was with a delicate 
shew of the most tender conjugal affection, she 
examined and admired from head to foot the no- 
ble form and princely attire of him, who formed 
the proudest ornament of the court of England’s 
Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for splendid 
courtiers, as well as for wise counsellors. Re- 
garding affectionately his lovely bride, and gra- 
tified by her un repressed admiration, the dark 
eye and noble features of the Earl expressed pas- 
sions more gentle than the commanding and aspi- 
ing look, which usually sate upon his broad fore- 
head, and in the piercing brilliancy of his dark 
eye, and he smiled at the simplicity which dicta- 
ted the questions she put to him concerning the 
various ornaments with which he was decorated. 

“ The embroidered strap, as thou callest it, 
around my knee,” he said, “ is the English Gar- 
ter, an ornament which kings are proud to wear. 
See, here is the star which belongs to it, and here 
the Diamond George, the jewel of the Order. You 
have heard how King Edward and the Countess 
of Salisbury” 
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“ 0, 1 know all that tale,” said the Countess, 
slightly blushing, “ and how a lady’s garter be., 
came the proudest badge of English chivalry.” 

“ Even so,” said the Earl ; “ and this most 
honourable Order I had the good hap to receive 
at the same time with three most noble associates^ 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, and the Earl of Eutland. I was the lowest 
of the four in rank — ^but what then ? — ^he that 
climbs a ladder must begin at the first round.” 

But this other fair collar, so richly wrought, 
with some jewel like a sheep hung by the middle 
attached to it, what,” said the young Countess, 
“ does that emblem signify ?” 

“ This collar,” said the Earl, “ with its double 
fusilles interchanged with these knobs, which are 
supposed to present flint-stones, sparkling with 
fire, and sustaining the jewel you inquire about, 
is the badge of the noble Order of the Golden 
Fleece, once appertaining to the House of Bur- 
gundy. It hath high privileges, my Amy, belong- 
ing to it, this most noble Order ; for even the King 
of Spain himself, who hath now succeeded to the 
h onours and demesnes of Burgundy, may not sit 
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in judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, 
unlessby assistance and consent of the Great Chap- 
ter of the Order.” 

“ And is this an Order belonging to the cruel 
King of Spain ?” said the Countess. ” Alas ! my 
noble lord, that you will defile your noble Eng- 
hsh breast by bearing such an emblem ! Bethink 
you of the most unhappy Queen Mary’s days, 
when this same Philip held sway with her in 
England, and of the piles which were built for 
our noblest, and our wisest, and our most truly 
sanctified prelates and divines — And will you, 
whom men call the standard-bearer of the true 
Protestant faith, be contented to wear the emblem 
and mark of such a Romish tyrant as he of 
Spain ?” 

“ O, content you, my love,” answered the 
Earl ; “ we who spread our sails to gales of court- 
favour, cannot always display the ensigns we love 
the best, or at all times refuse sailing under co- 
lours which we like not. Believe me, I am not 
the less good Protestant, that for policy I must 
accept the honour offered me by Spain, in admit- 
ting me to this his highest order of knighthood. 
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Besides, it belongs properly to Flanders ; and Eg- 
mont, Orange, and others, have pride in seeing it 
displayed on an English bosom.” 

“ Nay, my lord, you know your own path best,” 
replied the Countess. — “ And this other collar, to 
what country does this fair jewel belong ?” 

“ To a very poor one, my love,” replied the 
Earl ; “ this is the Order of Saint Andrew, revi- 
ved by the last James of Scotland. It was be- 
stowed on me when it was thought the young 
widow of France and Scotland would gladly have 
wedded an English baron ; but a free coronet of 
England is worth a crown matrimonial held at 
the humour of a woman, and owning only the 
poor rocks and bogs of the north.” 

The Countess paused, as if what he last said 
had excited some pmnful but interesting train of 
thought ; and, as she still remained silent, the Earl 
proceeded. 

“ And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, 
and you have seen your vassal in such of his 
trim array as accords with riding vestments ; for 
robes of state and coronets are only for princely 
halls.’^ 
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Well, then,” said the Countess, “ my grati- 
fied wish has, as usual, given rise to a new one.” 

“ And what is it thou can’st ask that I can 
deny said the fond husband. 

“ I wished to see my Earl visit this obscure 
and secret bower,” said the Countess, “ in all his 
princely array, and now, methinks, I long to sit 
in one of his princely halls, and see him enter 
dressed in sober russet, as when he won poor 
Amy Robsart’s heart.” 

“ That is a wish easily granted,” said the Earl 
— the sober russet shall be donned to-morrow 
if you will.” 

“ But shall I,” said the lady, go with you to 
one of your castles, to see how the richness of your 
dwelling will correspond with your peasant habit.” 

“ Why, Amy,” said the Earl, looking around, 
“ are not these apartments decorated with suffi- 
cient splendour? I gave the most unbounded 
order, and, methinks, it has been indifferently 
well obeyed — but if thou canst tell me aught 
which remains to be done, I will instantly give 
direction.” 

“Nay, my lord, now you mock me,” replied the 
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Countess ; “ the gaiety of this rich lodging ex- 
ceeds my imagination as much as it does my de- 
sert. But shall not your wife, my love — at least 
one day soon — be surrounded with the honour, 
which arises neither from the toils of the mecha- 
nic who decks her apartment, nor from the silks 
and jewels with which your generosity adorns her, 
but which is attached to her place among the ma- 
tronage, as the avowed wife of England’s noblest 
Earl 

“ One day said her husband, — “ Yes, Amy, 
my love, one day this shall surely happen ; and, 
believe me, thou canst not wish for that day more 
fondly than I. With what rapture could I retire 
from labours of state, and cares and toils of am- 
bition, to spend my life in dignity and honour on 
my ownbroad domains, with thee, my lovely Amy, 
for my friend and companion ! But, Amy, this 
cannot yet be ; and these dear but stolen inter- 
views, are all I can give to the loveliest and the 
best beloved of her sex.” 

“ But why can it not be ?” urged the Countess, 
in the softest tones of persuasion, — “ why can it 
not immediately take place — this more perfect, 
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this uninterrupted union, for which you say you 
wish, and which the laws of God and man alike 
command ? — Ah ! did you but desire it half so 
much as you say, mighty and favoured as you are, 
who, or what, should bar your attaining your 
wish 

The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

Amy,” he said, “ you speak of what you un- 
derstand not. We that toil in courts are like those 
who climb a mountain of loose sand — ^we dare 
make no halt until some projecting rock aflPord 
us a secure stance and resting place — if we pause 
sooner, we slide down by our own weight, an ob- 
ject of universal derision. I stand high, but I 
stand not secure enough to follow my own incli- 
nation. To declare my marriage, were to be the 
artificer of my own ruin. But, believe me, I will 
reach a point, and that speedily, when I can do 
justice to thee and to myself. Meantime, poison 
not the bliss of the present moment, by desiring 
that which cannot at present be. Let me rather 
know whether all here is managed to thy liking. 
How does Foster bear himself to you ? — in all 
things respectful I trust, else the fellow shall 
dearly rue it.” 
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“ He reminds me sometimes of the necessity 
of this privacy,” ansAvcred the lady with a sigh ; 
“ but that is reminding me of your wishes, and 
therefore, I am rather bound to him than disposed 
to blame him for it.” 

“ I have told you the stern necessity which is 
upon us,” replied the Earl. “ Foster is, I note, 
somewhat sullen of mood, but Varney warrants 
to me his fidelity and devotion to my service. If 
thou hast aught, however, to complain of the 
mode in which he discharges his duty, he shall 
abye it.” 

O, I have nought to complain of,” answered 
the lady, so he discharges his task with fidelity 
to you ; and his daughter Janet is the kindest and 
best companion of my solitude — her little air of 
precision sits so well upon her.” 

“ Is she indeed i'” said the Earl ; “ she who gives 
you pleasure, must not pass unrewarded — Come 
hither, damsel.” 

“ Janet,” said the lady, “ come hither to my 
lord ” 

Janet, who, as we already noticed, had discreet- 
ly retired to some distance, that her presence 
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might be no check upon the private conversation 
of her lord and lady, now came forward ; and as 
she made her reverential courtesy, the Earl could 
not help smiling at the contrast which the ex- 
treme simplicity of her dress, and the prim de- 
mureness of Irer looks made, with a very pretty 
countenance and a pair of black eyes, that laugh- 
ed in spite of their inistress's desire to look grave. 

“ I am bound to you, pretty damsel,” said the 
Earl, “ for the contentment which your service 
hath given to this lady.” As he said this, he took 
from his finger a ring of some price, and offered 
it to Janet Foster, adding, “ Wear this, fi)r her 
sake and for mine.” 

“ I am well pleased, my lord,” answered Janet, 
demurely, “ that my poor service hath gratified 
my lady, whom no one can draw nigh to without 
desiring to please; but we of the precious Mr 
Holdforth’s congregation, seek not, like the gay 
daughters of this world, to twine gold around 
our fingers, or wear stones upon our necks, like 
the vain women of Tyre and of Sidon.” 

“ O, what ! you are a grave professor of the 
precise sisterhood, pretty Mrs Janet,” said the 
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Earl, “ and I think your father is of the same con- 
gregation in sincerity. I like you both the better 
for it ; for I have been prayed for, and wished 
well to in your congregations. And you may the 
better afford the lack of ornament, Mrs Janet, 
because your fingers are slender, and your neck 
white. But here is what neither papist nor pu- 
ritan, latitudinarian nor precisian, ever boggles 
or makes mouths at. E’en take it, my girl, and 
employ it as you list.” 

So saying, he put into her hand five broad gold 
pieces of Philip and Mary. 

“ I would not accept this gold neither,” said 
Janet, “ but that I hope to find a use for it, w^ill 
bring a blessing on us all.” 

“ Even please thyself, pretty Janet,” said the 
Earl, “ and I will be well satisfied — And I prithee 
let them hasten the evening collation.” 

“ I have bidden Master Varney and Master 
Foster to sup with us, my lord,” said the Countess, 
as Janet retired to obey the Earl’s commands, 
“ has it your approbation ?” 

“ What you do ever must have so, my sweet 
Amy,” replied her husband ; “ and I am the bet- 
1 
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ter pleased thou hast done them this grace, be- 
cause Richard Varney is my sworn man, and a 
close brother of my secret council ; and for the 
present, I must needs repose much trust in this 
Anthony Foster.” 

“ I had a boon to beg of thee, and a secret to 
tell thee, my dear lord,” said the Countess with a 
faultering accent. 

“ liCt both be for to-morrow, my love,” replied 
the Earl. “ I see they open the folding-doors into 
the banquetting parlour, and as I have ridden far 
and fast, a cup of wine will not be unacceptable.” 

So saying, he led his lovely wife into the next 
apartment, where Varney and Foster received 
them with the deepest reverences, which the first 
paid after the fashion of the court, and the second 
after that of the congregation. The Earl return- 
ed their salutation with the negligent courtesy of 
one long used to such homage ; while the Coun- 
tess repaid it with a punctilious solicitude, which 
shewed it was not quite so familiar to her. 

The banquet, at which the company seated 
themselves, corresponded in magnificence with the 
splendour of the apartment in which it was served 
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up, but no domestic gave Ws attendance. Janet 
alone stood ready to wait upon the company ; and, 
indeed, the board was so well supplied with all 
that could be desired, that little or no assistance 
was necessary. The Earl and his lady occupied 
the upper end of the table, and Varney and Fos- 
ter sat beneath the salt, as was the custom with 
inferiors. The latter, overawed perhaps by so- 
ciety to which he was altogether unused, did not 
utter a single syllable during the repast ; while 
Varney, with great tact and discernment, sustain- 
ed just so much of the conversation, as, without 
the appearance of intrusion on his part, prevent- 
ed it from languisliing, and maintained the good 
humour of the Earl at the highest pitch. This 
man was indeed highly qualified by nature to 

discharge the part in which he found himself pla- 

* 

ced, being discreet and cautious on the one hand, 
and on the other, quick, keen-witted, and ima- 
ginative ; so that even the Countess, prejudiced as 
she was against him on many accounts, felt and 
enjoyed his powers of conversation, and was more 
disposed than she had ever hitherto found herself, 
to join in the praises which the Earl lavished on his 
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favourite. The houf'of rest at length arrived, the 
Earl and Countess retired to their apartment, 
and all was silent in the castle for the rest of the 
night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, Varney acted 
as the Earl’s chamberlain as well as his master of 
horse, though the latter was his proper office in 
that magnificent household, where knights and 
gentlemen of good descent were well contented 
to hold such menial situations, as nobles them- 
selves held in that of the sovereign. The duties 
of each of these charges were familiar to Varney, 
who, sprung from an ancient but somewhat de- 
cayed family, was the Earl’s page during his ear- 
lier and more obscure fortunes, and, faithful to 
him in adversity, had afterwards contrived to ren- 
der himself no less useful to him in his rapid and 
splendid advance to fortune ; thus establishing in 
him an interest resting both on present and past 
services, which rendered him an almost indispen- 
sable sharer of his confidence. 

Help me to do on a plainer riding-suit, Var- 
ney,” said the Earl, as he laid aside his moming- 

VOL. I. I. 
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gown, flowered with silk, arid lined with sables, 
“ and put these chains and fetters there (point- 
ing to the collars of the various Orders which lay 
on the table) into their place of security — my 
neck last night was well nigh broke with the 
weight of them. I am half resolved they shall 
gall me no more. They are bonds which knaves 
have invented to fetter fools. How think’st thou, 
Varney ?” 

“ Faith, my good lord,” said his attendant, “ I 
think fetters of gold are like no other fetters — 
they are ever the weightier the welcomer.” 

“ For all that, Varney,” replied his master, “ I 
am half resolved they shall bind me to the court 
no longer. What can further service and higher 
favour give me, beyond the high rank and large 
estate which I have already secured ? — What 
brought my father to the block, but that he could 
not bound his wishes within right and reason ?— 
I have, you know, had mine own ventures and 
mine own escapes ; I am well nigh resolved to 
tempt the sea no farther, but sit me in quiet down 
on the shore.” 
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“ And gather cockle-shells, with Dan Cupid to 
aid you,” said Varney. 

“ How mean you by that, Varney said the 
Earl, somewhat hastily. 

“ Nay, my lord,” said Varney, “ be not an- 
gry with me. If your lordship is happy in a 
lady so rarely lovely, that in order to enjoy her 
company with somewhat more freedom, you are 
willing to part with all you have hitherto lived 
for, some of your poor servants may be sufferers ; 
but your bounty hath placed me so high, that I 
shall ever have enough to maintain a poor gentle- 
man in the rank befitting the high office, he has 
held in your lordship’s family.” 

‘‘ Yet you seem discontented when I propose 
throwing up a dangerous game, which may end 
in the ruin of both of us.” 

“ I, my lord ?” said Varney ; “ surely I have 

no cause to regret your lordship’s retreat ? — It 

will not be Richard Varney who will incur the 

displeasure of majesty, and the ridicule of the 

court, when the stateliest fabric that ever was 

founded upon a prince’s favour, melts away like 

a morning frost-work. — I would only have you 

7 
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yourself be assured, my lord, ere you take a step 
which cannot be retracted, that you consult your 
fame and happiness in the course you propose.” 

“ Speak on then, Varney,” said the Earl ; “ I 
tell thee I have determined nothing, and will 
weigh all considerations on either side.” 

“ Well then, my lord,” replied Varney, “ we 
will suppose the step taken, the frown frowned, 
the laugh laughed, and the moan moaned. You 
are retired, we will say, to some one of your most 
distant castles, so far from court that you hear 
neither the sorrow of your friends, nor the glee of 
your enemies. We will suppose, too, that your 
successful rival will be satisfied (a thing greatly 
to be doubted) with abridging and cutting away 
the branches of the great tree, which so long kept 
the sun from him, and that he does not insist upon 
tearing you up by the roots. Well, the late 
prime favourite of England, who wielded her ge- 
neral’s staff and controuled her parliaments, is 
now a rural baron, hunting, hawking, drinking 
fat ale with country esquires, and mustering his 
men at the command of the High Sheriff” — 
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“ Varney, forbear !” said the Earl. 

“ Nay, my lord, you must give me leave to 
conclude my picture. — Sussex governs England 
— the Queen’s health fails — the succession is to he 
settled—a road is opened to ambition more splen- 
did than ambition ever dreamed. — You hear all 
this as you sit by the Hob, under the shade of 
your hall-chimney — You then begin to think 
what hopes you have fallen from, and what in- 
significance you have embraced — and all that 
you might look babies in the eyes of your fair 
wife oftener than once a fortnight.” 

“ I say, Varney,” said the Earl, “ no more of 
this. I said not that the step, which my own ease 
and comfort would urge me to, was to be taken 
hastily, or without due consideration to the public 
safety. Bear witness to me, Varney, I subdue 
my wishes of retirement, not because I am moved 
by the call of private ambition, but that I may pre- 
serve the position in Avhich I may best serve my 
country at the hour of need. — Order our horses 
presently — I will wear, as formerly, one of the 
livery cloaks, and ride before the portmantle.— ■ 
Thou shalt be master for the day, Varney— -ne- 
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gleet nothing that can blind suspicion. We will 
to horse ere men are stirring. I will but take 
leave of my lady, and be ready. I impose a re- 
straint on my own poor heart, and wound one 
yet more dear to me ; but the patriot must sub- 
due the husband.” 

Having said this in a melancholy but firm ac- 
cent, he left the dressing apartment. 

“ I am glad thou art gone,” thought Varney, 
“ or, practised as I am in the follies of mankind, I 
had laughed in the very face of thee ! Thou mayst 
tire as thou wilt of thy new bauble, thy pretty 
piece of painted Eve’s flesh there, I will not be 
thy hindrance. But of thine old bauble, ambition, 
thou shalt not tire, for as you climb the hill, my 
lord, you must drag Richard Varney up with 
you ; and if he can urge you to the ascent he 
means to profit by, believe me he will spare nei- 
ther whip nor spur.— And for you, my pretty 
lady, that would be Countess outright, you were 
best not thwart my courses, lest you aro called to 
an old reckoning on a new score. ‘ Thou shalt be 
master,’ did he say — By my faith, he may find 
that he spoke truer than he is aware of— And 
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thus he, who in the estimation of so many wise- 
judging men can match Burleigh and Waking- 
ham in policy, and Sussex in war, becomes pupil 
to his own menial ; and all for a hazel eye and a 
little cunning red and white, and so falls Ambi- 
tion. And yet if the charms of mortal woman 
could excuse a man’s politic pate for becoming be- 
wildered, my lord had the excuse at his right 
hand on this blessed evening that has last passed, 
over us. Well — let things roll as they may, he 
shall make me great, or I will make myself happy ; 
and for that softer piece of creation, if she speak 
not out her interview with Tressilian, as well I 
think she dare not, she also must traffic with me 
for concealment and mutual support in spite of 
all this scorn. — I must to the stables. — Well, my 
lord, I order your retinue now ; the time may 
soon come that m.y master of the horse shall order 
mine own.” 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

In the meanwhile the Earl had re-entered the 
bed-chamber, bent on taking a hasty farewell of 
the lovely Countess, and scarce daring to trust 
himself in private with her, to hear requests again 
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urged, which he found it difficult to parry, yet 
which his recent conversation with his master of 
horse had determined him not to grant. 

He found her in a white cymar of silk lined 
with furs, her little feet unstocking’d and hastily 
thrust into slippers ; her unbraided hair escaping 
from under her midnight coif, with little array 
but her own loveliness, rather augmented than 
diminished by the grief which she felt at the ap- 
proaching moment of separation. 

“ Now, God bo with thee, my dearest and love- 
liest I” said the Earl, scarce tearing himself from 
her embrace, yet again returning to fold her again 
and again in his arms, and again bidding fare- 
well, and again returning to kiss and bid adieu 
once more. “ The sun is on the verge of the blue 
horizon — I dare not stay. — Ere this I should have 
been ten miles from hence.” 

Such were the words, with which at length he 
strove to cut short their parting interview. 

“ You will not grant my request then,” said 
the Countess. “ Ah, false knight ! did ever lady, 
with bare foot in slipper, seek boon of a brave 
knight, yet return with denial ?” 
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“ Any thing, Amy, any thing thou canst ask 
I will grant,” answered the Earl — “ always ex- 
cepting,” he said, “ that which might ruin us 
both.” 

“ Nay,” said the Countess, “ I urge not my 
wish to be acknowledged in the character which 
Avould make me the envy of England — as the 
wife, that is, of my brave and noble lord, the first 
as the most fondly beloved of English nobles. — 
Let me but share the secret witli my dear father ! 
— Let me but end his misery on my unworthy 
account — they say he is ill, the good old kind- 
hearted man.” 

“ They say asked the Earl, hastily ; “ who 
says ? Did not Varney convey to sir Hugh all 
we dare at present tell him concerning your hap- 
piness and welfare and has he not told you that 
the good old knight was following, with good 
heart and health, his favourite and wonted exer- 
cise ? Who has dared put other thoughts into 
your head ? 

“ O, no one, my lord, no one,” said the Coun- 
tess, something alarmed at the tone in which the 
question was put ; “ but yet, my lord, I would 

6 
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fain be assured by mine own eye-sight that ray 
father is well.” 

“ Be contented, Amy — thou canst not now 
have communication with thy father or his house. 
Were it not a deep course of policy to commit no 
secret unnecessarily to the custody of more than 
must needs be, it were sufficient reason for secrecy 
that yonder Cornish man, yonder Trevanion, or 
Tressilian, or whatsoever his name is, haunts the 
old knight’s house, and must necessarily know 
whatever is communicated there.” 

“ My lord,” answered the Countess, “ I do not 
think it so. My father has been long noted a wor- 
thy and honourable man ; and for Tressilian, if 
we can pardon ourselves the ill we have wrought 
him, I will wager the coronet I am to share with 
you one day, that he is incapable of returning in- 
jury for injury.” 

“ I will not trust him, however, Amy,” said her 
husband ; “ by my honour I will not trust him — 
I would rather the foul fiend intermingle in our 
secret than this Tressilian !” 

And why, my lord ?” said the Countess, 
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though she shuddered Jlightly at the tone of de- 
termination in which he spoke ; “ let me but know 
why you think thus hardly of Tressilian ?” 

“ Madam,” replied the Earl, “ my will ought 
to be a sufficient reason — If you desire more, con- 
sider how this Tressilian is leagued, and with whom 
— He stands high in the opinion of this Radcliffe, 
this Sussex, against whom I am barely able to 
maintain my ground in the opinion of our suspi- 
cious mistress ; and if he had me at such advan- 
tage, Amy, as to become acquainted with the tale 
of our marriage, before Elizabeth were fitly pre- 
pared, I were an outcast from her grace forever 
— a bankrupt at once in favour and in fortune, 
perhaps, for she hath in her a touch of her father 
Henry, — a victim, a very victim, to her offended 
and jealous resentment.” 

“ Rut why, my lord ?” again replied his lady, 
“ should you deem thus injuriously of a man, of 
whom you know so little ? What you do know 
of Tressilian is through me, and it is I who as- 
sure you that in no circumstances will he betray 
your secret. If I did him wrong in your behalf*, 
my lord, I am now the more concerned you should 
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do him jnstice.— You ai^pffended at my speak- 
ing of him, what would you say had I actually 
myself seen him ?” 

“ If you had,” replied the Earl, “ you would 
do well to keep that interview as secret as that 
which is spoken in a confessional. I seek no one’s 
ruin ; but he who thrusts himself on my secret 
privacy, were better look well to his future walk. 
The bear brooks no one to cross his awful path.” 

“ Awful, indeed !” said the Countess, turning 
very pale. 

“ You are ill, my love,” said the Earl, support- 
ing her in his arms ; “ stretch yourself on your 
couch again, it is but early day for you to leave 
it. Have you aught else, involving less than my 
fame, my fortune, and my life, to ask of me 

“ Nothing, my lord and love,” answered the 


(Countess, faintly ; “ something there was that I 
would have told you, but your anger has driven 
it from my recollection.” 


“ Reserve it till our next meeting, my love,” 
said the Earl fondly, and again embracing her ; 
“ and barring only those requests which I can- 
not and dare not grant, thy wish must be more 
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than England and all its dependancies can fulfil, 
if it is not gratified to the letter.” 

Thus saying, he took a final farewell. At the 
bottom of the staircase he received from Varney 
an ample livery cloak and slouched hat, in which 
he wrapped himself so as to disguise his person, 
and completely conceal his features. Horses were 
ready in the court-yard for himself and Varney ; 
for one or two of his train, entrusted with the se- 
cret so far as to know or guess that the Earl in- 
trigued with a beautiful lady at that mansion, 
though her name and quality were unknown to 
them, had already been dismissed over night. 

Anthony Foster himself held the rein of the 
Earl’s palfrey, a stout and able nag for the road ; 
while liis old serving-man held the bridle of the 
more shewy and gallant steed which Richard Var- 
ney was to occupy in the character of master. 

As the Earl approachetl, howevci', Varney ad- 
vanced to hold his master’s bridle, anti to prevent 
Foster from paying that duty to the Earl, which 
he probably considered as belonging to his own 
office. Foster scowled at an interference which 
seemed intended to prevent his payinir his court 
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to his patron, but gave place to Varney ; and the 
Earl, mounting without farther observation, and 
forgetting that his assumed character of a domes- 
tic threw him into the rear of his supposed mas- 
ter, rode pensively out of the quadrangle, not 
without waving his hand repeatedly in answer to 
the signals which were made by the Countess 
with her kerchief, from the wirHows of her apart- 
ment. 

While his stately form vanished under the dark 
archway which led out of the quadrangle, Var- 
ney muttered, “ There goes fine policy — the ser- 
vant before the master then as he disappeared, 
seized the moment to speak a word with Foster. 
“ Thou look’st dark on me, Anthony,” he said, 
‘‘ as if I had deprived thee of a parting nod of 
my lord ; but I have moved him to leave thee a 
better remembrance for thy faithful service. See 
here ! a purse of as good gold as ever chinked un- 
der a miser’s thumb and forefinger. Ay, count 
them, lad,” said he, as Foster received the gold 
with a grim smile, “ and add to them the goodly 
remembrance he gave last night to Janet.” 
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“ How’s this ! how’s this !” said Anthony Fos- 
ter, hastily ; “ gave he gold to Janet ?” 

“ Ay, man, wherefore not ? — does not her ser- 
vice to his fair lady require guerdon 

“ She shall have none on’t,” said Foster ; “ she 
shall return it. I know his dotage on one face is 
as brief as it is deep. His affections are as fickle 
as the moon.” 

“ Why, Foster, thou art mad — thou doest not 
hope for such good fortune, as that my lord should 
cast an eye on Janet ? — Who, in the fiend’s name, 
would listen to the thrush when the nightingale 
is singing 

“ Thrush or nightingale, all is one to the fowler; 
and. Master Varney, you can sound the quail- 
pipe most daintily to wile wantons into his nets. 
I desire no such devil’s preferment for Janet as 
you have brought many a poor maiden to — Doest 
thou laugh ?—-J will keep one limb of my family, 
at least, from Satan’s clutches, that thou may'st 
rely on — She shall restore the gold.” 

“ Ay, or give it to thy keeping, Tony, which 
will serve as well,” answered Varney ; “ but I 
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liave that to say which is more serious, — Our lord 
is returning to court in an evil humour for us.” 

“ How meanest thou ? Is he tired already of 
his pretty toy — his play-thing yonder He has 
purchased her at a monarch’s ransom, and I war- 
rant me he rues his bargain.” 

“ Not a whit, Tony ; he doats on her, and will 
forsake the court for her— then down go hopes, 
possessions, and safety— church-lands are resu- 
med, Tony, and well if the holders be not called 
to account in Exchequer.” 

“ That were ruin,” said Foster, his brow dark- 
ening with apprehension ; “ and all this for a wo- 
man ! — Had it been for his soul’s sake, it were 
something ; and I sometimes wish I myself could 
fling away the Avorld that cleaves to me, and be 
as one of the poorest of our church.” 

“ Thou art like enough to be so, Tony,” an- 
swered Varney ; “ but I think the devil will give 
thee little credit for thy compelled poverty, and 
•SO thou losest on all hands. But follow my coun- 
sel, and Cumnor-Place shall be thy copyhold yet 
— Say nothing of this Tressilian’s visit— not a 
word until I give thee notice.” 
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“ And wherefore, I pray you ?” said Foster, 
suspiciously. 

“ Dull beast !” replied Varney ; “ in my lord’s 
present humour it were the ready way to con- 
firm him in his resolution of retirement, should 
he know that his lady was haunted with such a 
spectre in his absence. He would be for playing 
the dragon himself over his golden fruit, and then, 
Tony, thy occupation is ended. A word to the 
wise — Farewell — I must follow him.” 

He turned his horse, struck him with the spurs, 
and rode off under the archway in pursuit of his 
lord. 

“ Would thy occupation were ended, or thy 
neck broken, damned pander !” said Anthony 
Foster. “ But I must follow his beck, for his 
interest and mine are the same, and he can wind 
the proud Earl to his will. Janet shall give me 
these pieces though — they shall be laid out in 
some way for God’s service, and I will keep them 
separate in my strong chest, till I can fall upon 
a fitting employment for them. No contagious 
vapour shall breathe on Janet — she shall remain 
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pure as a blessed spirit, were it but to pray God 
for her father, I need her prayers, for I am at 
a hard pass — Strange reports are abroad concern- 
ing my way of life. The congregation look cold 
on me, and when Master Holdforth spoke of hy- 
pocrites being like a whited sepulchre, which 
within was full of dead men’s bones, mcthought 
he looked full at me. The Romish was a com- 
fortable faith ; Lambourne spoke true in that. A 
man had but to follow his thrift by such ways as 
offered — tell his beads — hear a mass — confess, 
and be absolved. These puritans tread a harder 
and a rougher path ; but I will try — I will read 
my Bible for an hour, ere I again open mine iron 
chest.” 

Varney, meantime, spurred after his lord, whom 
he found waiting for him at the postern-gate of 
the park. 

“ You waste time, Varney,” said the Earl ; 
“ and it presses, I must be at Woodstock before 
I can safely lay aside my disguise ; and till then, 
I journey in some peril.” 

“ It is but two hours brisk riding, my lord,” 
said Varney ; “ for me, I only stopped to enforce 
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your commjinds of care and secrecy on yonder 
Foster, and to enquire about the abode of the 
gentleman whom I would promote to your lord- 
ship’s train, in the room of Trevors.” 

“ Is he fit for the meridian of the anticham- 
ber, think’st thou said the Earl. 

“ He promises well, my lord,” replied Varney ; 
“ but if your lordship were pleased to ride on, 
I could go back to Cumnor, and bring him to 
your lordship at Woodstock before you are out 
of bed.” 

“ Why, I am asleep there, thou know’st, at 
this moment,” said the Earl ; “ and I pray you 
not to spare horse-flesh, that you may be with 
me at my levee.” 

So saying, he gave his horse the spur, and pro- 
ceeded on his journey, while Varney rode back to 
Cumnor by the public road, avoiding the park. 
The latter alighted at the door of the Bonny Black 
Bear, and desired to speak with Master Michael 
Lambournc. That respectable character was not 
long of appearing before his new patron, but it 
was with downcast looks. 
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“ Thou hast lost tlie scent,” said Varney, “ of 
thy comrade Tressilian. — I know it by thy hang- 
dog visage. Is this thy alacrity, thou impudent 
knave 

“ Cogswounds !” said Lambourne, “ there was 
never a trail so finely hunted. I saw him to 
earth at mine uncle’s here — stuck to him like 
bces-wax — saw him at supper — watched him to 
his chamber, and presto — ^he is gone next morn- 
ing, the very hostler knows not where.” 

“ This sounds like practice upon me, sir,” re- 
plied Varney ; “ and if it prove so, by my soul 
you shall repent it.” 

“ Sir, the best hound will be sometimes at 
fault,” answered Lambourne ; “ how should it 
serve me that this fellow should have thus eva- 
nished ? You may ask mine host, Giles Gosling 
— ask the tapster and hostler — ask Cicely, and 
the whole household, how I kept eyes on Tres- 
srlian while he was on foot — On my soul, I could 
not be expected to watch him like a sick nurse, 
when I had seen him fairly a-bed in his cham- 
ber. That will be allowed me, surely.” 
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Varney did, in fact, make some enquiry among 
the household, which confirmed the truth of Lam- 
bourne’s statement. Tressilian, it was unanimous- 
ly agreed, had departed suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, betwixt night and morning. 

“ But I will wrong no one,” said mine host ; 
“ he left on the table in his lodging the full value 
of his reckoning, with some allowance to the ser- 
vants of the house, which was the less necessary, 
that he saddled his own gelding, as it seems, 
without the hostler’s assistance.” 

Thus satisfied of the rectitude of Lambourne’s 
conduct, Varney began to talk to him upon his 
future prospects and the mode in which he meant 
to bestow himself, intimating that he understood 
from Foster, he was not disinclined to enter into 
the household of a nobleman. 

“ Have you,” said he, “ ever been at court 

“ No,” replied Lambourne ; “ but ever since I 
was ten years old, I have dreamt once a-week 
that I was there, and made my fortune.” 

“ It may be your own fault if your dream 
comes not true,” said Varney ; “ are you needy .?” 
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“ Um !” replied Lambourne ; “ I love plea- 
sure.” 

“ That is a sufficient answer, and an honest 
one,” said Varney. “ Know you aught of the re- 
quisites expected from the retainer of a rising 
courtier ?” 

“ I have imagined them to myself, sir,” an- 
swered Lambourne ; “ as for example, a quick 
eye — a close mouth — a ready and bold hand — a 
sharp wit, and a blunt conscience.” 

“ And thine, I suppose,” said Varney, “ has 
had its edge blunted long since.” 

“ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was 
ever over keen,” replied Lambourne. “ "When I 
wa% a youth, I had some few whimsies, but I 
ground them partly out of my recollection on the 
rough grindstone of the wars, and what remain- 
ed, I washed out in the broad waves of the At- 
lantic.” 

“ Thou hast served, then, in the Indies 

“ In both East and West,” answered the can- 
didate for court-service, “ by both sea and land ; 
I have served both the Portugal and the Spa- 
niard — both the Dutchman and the Frenchman, 
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and have made war on our own account with a 
crew of jolly fellows, who held there was no peace 
beyond the Line.” 

“ Thou may’st do me, and my lord, and thy- 
self, good service,” said Varney, after a pause. 
“ But observe, I know the world — and, answer 
me truly, canst thou be faithful ?” 

“Did you not know the world,” answered Lam- 
bourne, “ it were my duty to say ay, without fur- 
ther circumstance, and to swear to it with life and 
honour, and so forth. — But as it seems to me that 
your worship is one who desires rather honest 
truth than politic falsehood — I reply to you, that 
I can be faithful to the gallow’s foot, ay, to the 
loop that dangles from it, if I am well used and 
well recompensed not otherwise.” 

“ To thy other virtues thou canst add, no 
doubt,” said Varney, in a jeering tone, “ the 
knack of seeming serious and religious, when the 
moment demands it .?*” 

“ It would cost me nothing,” said Lambourne, 
“ to say yes — but to speak on the square, I must 
needs say no. If you want a hypocrite, you may 
take Anthony Foster, who, from his childhood. 
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had some sort of phantom haunting him, which 
he called religion, though it was that sort of god- 
liness which always ended in being great gain. 
But I have no such knack of it.” 

“ Well,” replied Varney, “ if thou hast no hy- 
pocrisy, hast thou not a nag here in the stable 

“ Ay, sir,” said Lambourne, “ that shall take 
hedge and ditch with my Lord Duke’s best hunt- 
ers. When I made a little mistake on Shooter’s 
Hill, and stopped an ancientgrazicr, whose pouches 
were better lined than his brain-pan, the bonny 
bay nag carried me sheer off, in spite of the whole 
hue and cry. 

“ Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me,” 
said Varney. “ Leave thy clothes and baggage un- 
der charge of mine host, and I will conduct thee 
to a service, in which, if thou do not better thy- 
self, the fault shall not be fortune’s,but thine own.” 

“ Brave and hearty !” said Lambourne, “ and 
I am mounted in an instant. — Knave, hostler, 
saddle my nag without the loss of one instant, as 
thou dost value the safety of thy noddle. — Pretty 
Cicely, take half this purse to comfort thee for 
my sudden departure.” 
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“ Gogsnouns !” replied the father, “ Cicely 
wants no such token from thee — Go away, Mike, 
and gather grace if thou canst, though I think 
thou gocst not to the land where it grows.” 

“ Let me look at this Cicely of thine, mine 
host,” said Varney ; “ I have heard much talk 
of her beauty.” 

“ It is a sun-burnt beauty,” said mine host, 
“ well qualified to stand out rain and wind, but 
little calculated to please such critical gallants as 
yourself. She keeps her chamber, and cannot en- 
counter the glance of such sunny-day courtiers, 
my noble guest.” 

Well, peace be with her, my good host,” an- 
swered Varney ; “ our horses are impatient — Ave 
bid you good day.” 

“ Does my nephew go with you, so please 
you ?” said Gosling. 

“ Ay, such is his purpose,” answered Richard 
Varney. 

“ You are right — fully right,” replied mine 
host — “ you are, I say, fully right, my kinsman. 
Thou hast got a gay horse, see thou light not un- 
aware upon a halter— -or if thou wilt needs be made 
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immortal by means of a rope, which thy purpose 
of following this gentleman renders not unlikely, 
I charge thee to find a gallows as far from Cum- 
nor as thou conveniently may’st ; and so I com- 
mend you to your saddle.” 

The master of the horse and his new retainer 
took horse accordingly, leaving the landlord to 
conclude his ill-omened farewell, to himself and at 
leisure ; and set off together at a rapid pace, which 
prevented conversation until the ascent of a steep 
sandy hill permitted them to resume it. 

“ You are contented then,” said Varney, to 
his companion, “ to take court-service .^” 

“ Ay, worshipful sir, if you like my terms as 
well as I like yours.” 

“ And what are your terms ?” demanded Var- 
ney. 

“ If I am to have a quick eye for patron’s in- 
terest, he must have a dull one towards my 
faults,” said Lambourne. 

“ Ay,” said Varney, “ so they lie not so gross- 
ly open that he must needs break his shins over 
them.” 

Agreed,” said Lambourne. “ Next, if I run 
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down game, I must have the picking of the 
bones.” 

“ That is but reason,” replied Varney, “ so 
that your betters are served before you.” 

“ Good !” said Lambourne ; “ and it only re- 
mains to be said, that if the law and I quarrel, 
my patron must bear me out, for that is a chief 
point.” 

“ Reason again,” said Varney, “ if the quarrel 
hath happened in your master’s service.” 

“ For the wage and so forth, I say nothing,” 
replied Lambourne ; “ it is the secret guerdon 
that I must live by.” 

“ Never fear,” said Varney ; “ thou shalt have 
clothes and spending-money to ruffle it with the 
best of thy degree, for thou gocst to a household 
where yrou have gold, as they say, by the eye.” 

“ That jumps all with my humour,” replied 
Michael Lambourne ; “ and it only remains that 
you tell me my master’s name.” 

“ My name is Master Richard Varney,” an- 
swered his companion. 

“ But I mean,” said Lambourne, “ the name 
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of the noble lord to whose service you are to pre- 
fer me.” 

“ How, knave, art thou too good to call me 
master said Varney, hastily ; “ I would have 
thee bold to others, but not saucy with me.” 

“ I crave your worship’s pardon,” said Lam- 
bourne ; “ but you seemed familiar with Antho- 
ny Foster, now I am familiar with Anthony my- 
self.” 

“ Thou art a shrewd knave, I see,” replied 
Varney. “ Mark me — I do indeed propose to in- 
troduce thee into a nobleman’s household ; but it 
is upon my person thou wilt chiefly wait, and upon 
my countenance that thou wilt depend. I am his 
master of horse — Thou wilt soon know his name 
— it is one that shakes the council and wields the 
state.” 

“ By this light, a brave spell to conjure with,” 
sjud Lambourne, “ if a man would discover hid- 
den treasures !” 

“ Used with discretion, it may prove so,” re- 
plied Varney ; “ but mark — if thou conjure with 
it at thine own hand, it may raise a devil who will 
tear thee in fragments.” 
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‘ Enough said,” replied Lambourne ; “ I will 
not exceed my limits.” 

The travellers then resumed the rapid rate of 
travelling, which their discourse had interrupted, 
and soon arrived at the Royal Park of Wood- 
stock. This ancient possession of the crown of 
England was then very different from what it had 
been when it was the residence of the fair Rosa- 
mond, and the scene of Henry the Second’s secret 
and illicit amours ; and yet more unlike to the 
scene which it exhibits in the present day, when 
Blenheim-House commemorates the victory of 
Marlborough, and no less the genius of Van- 
burgh, though decried in his own time by men 
of taste far inferior to his own. It Avas, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, an ancient mansion in bad repair, 
which had long ceased to be honoured with the 
royal residence, to the great ijnpoverishment of 
the adjacent village. The inhabitants, however, 
had made several petitions to the Queen to have 
the favour of the sovereign’s countenance occa- 
sionally bestowed upon them ; and upon this very 
business, ostensibly at least, was the noble lord, 
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whom we have already introduced to our readers, 
a visitor at Woodstock. 

Varney and Lambourne galloped without ce- 
remony into the court-yard of the ancient and 
dilapidated mansion, which presented on that 
morning a scene of bustle which it had ndt exhi- 
bited for two reigns. Officers of the Earl’s house- 
hold, livery-men and retainers, went and came 
with all the insolent fracas which attaches to their 
profession. The neigh of horses and the baying 
of hounds were heard ; for my lord, in his occupa- 
tion of inspecting and surveying the manor and 
demesne, was, of course, provided with the means 
of following his pleasure in the chase or park, 
said to have been the earliest that was enclosed 
in England, and which was well stocked with 
deer which had long roamed there unmolested. 
Several of the inhabitants of the village, in an- 
xious hope of a favourable result from this un- 
wonted visit, loitered about the court-yard, and 
awaited the great man’s coming forth. Their at- 
tention was excited by the hasty arrival of Var- 
ney, and a mui'mur ran amongst them, “ The 

Earl’s master of the horse !” while they hastened 
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to bespeak favour by hastily unbonneting, and 
profFerii^g to hold the bridle and stirrup of the 
favoured retainer and his attendant. 

“ Stand somewhat aloof, my masters !” said 
Varney, haughtily, “ and let the domestics do 
their office.” 

The mortified peasants fell back at the signal ; 
while Lambourne, who had his eye upon his su- 
perior’s deportment, repelled the services of those 
who offered to assist him, with yet more discour- 
tesy — “ Stand back, Jack peasant, with a murrain 
to you, and let these knave footmen do their duty !” 

While they gave their nags to the attendants 
of the household, and walked into the mansion 
with an air of superiority which long practice 
and consciousness of birth rendered natural to 
Varney, and which Lambourne endeavoured to 
imitate as well as he could, the poor inhabitants 
of Woodstock whispered to each other, “ Well- 
a-day — God save us from all such misproud 
princoxes ! An the master be like the men, why 
the fiend may take all, and yet have no more than 
his due.” 

“ Silence, good neighbours !” said the Bailiff, 
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“ keep tongue betwixt teeth— we shall know more 
by and bye. — But never will a lord come to 
Woodstock so welcome as blulF old King Harry ! 
He would horsewhip a fellow one day with his 
own royal hand, and then fling him an handful 
of silver groats, with his own broad face on them, 
to ’noint.the sore withal.” 

“ Ayi rest be with him !” echoed the audi- 
tors ; “ it will be long ere this Lady Elizabeth 
horsewhip any of us.” 

“ There is no saying,” answered the Bailiff. 
“ Meanwhile, patience, good neighbours, and let 
us comfort ourselves by thinking that we deserve 
such notice at her grace’s hands.” 

Meanwhile, Varney, closely followed by his 
new dependant, made his way to the hall, where 
men of more note and consequence than those 
left in the court-yard awaited the appearance of 
the Earl, who as yet kept his chamber. All 
paid court to Varney, with more or less defer- 
ence, as suited their own rank, or the urgency of 
the business which brought them to his lord’s 
levee. To the general question of, “ When comes 

my lord forth. Master Varney ?” he gave brief 
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answers, as, “ See you not my boots ? I am but 
just returned from Oxford, and know nothing 
of it,” and the like, until the same query was 
put in a higher tone by a personage of more im- 
portance. “ I will inquire at the chamberlain. 
Sir Thomas Copely,” was the reply. The cham- 
berlain, distinguished by his silver key, answer- 
ed, that the Earl only awaited Master Varney’s 
return to come down, but that he would first 
speak with him in his private chamber. Varney, 
therefore, bowed to the company, and took leave, 
to enter his lord’s apartment. 

There was a murmur of expectation which last- 
ed a few minutes, and was at length hushed by 
the opening of the folding-doors at the upper end 
of the apartment, through which the Earl made 
his entrance, marshalled by his chamberlain and 
the steward of his family, and followed by Rich- 
ard Varney. In his noble mien and princely fea- 
tures, men read nothing of that insolence which 
was practised by his dependants. His courtesies 
were indeed measured by the rank of those to 
whom they were addressed, but even the meanest 
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person present had a share of his gracious notice. 
The inquiries which he made respecting the con- 
dition of the manor, of the Queen’s rights there, 
and of the advantages and disadvantages which 
might attend her occasional residence at the royal 
seat of Woodstock, seemed to shew that he had 
most earnestly investigated the matter of the pe- 
tition of the inhabitants, and with a desire to for- 
ward the interest of the place. 

“ Now the Lord love his noble countenance,” 
said the Bailiff, who had thrust himself into the 
presence-chamber ; “ he looks somewhat pale. I 
warrant him he hath spent the whole night in pe- 
rusing our memorial. Master Toughyarn, who 
took six months to draw it up, said it would take 
a week to understand it ; and see if the Earl hath 
not knocked the marrow out of it in twenty-four 
hours !” 

The Earl then acquainted them that he should 
move their sovereign to honour Woodstock occa- 
sionally with her residence during her royal pro- 
gresses, that the town and its vicinity might de- 
rive, from her countenance and favour, the same 
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advantages as from those of her predecessors. 
Meanwhile, he rejoiced to be the expounder of 
her gracious pleasure, in assuring them that, for 
the increase of trade and encouragement of the 
worthy burgesses of Woodstock, her majesty was 
minded to erect the town into a Staple for wool. 

This joyful intelligence was received with the 
acclamations not only of the better sort who were 
admitted to the audience-chamber, but of the 
commons who waited without. 

The freedom of the corporation was presented 
to the Earl upon knee by the magistrates of the 
place, together with a purse of gold pieces, which 
the Earl handed to Varney, who, on his part, 
gave a share to Lambourne, as the most accept- 
able earnest of his new service. 

The Earl and his retinue took horse soon after, 
to return to court, accompanied by the shouts of 
the inhabitants of Woodstock, who made the old 
oaks ring with re-echoing, “ Long live Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the noble Earl of Leicester !” The 
urbanity and courtesy of the Earl even threw a 
gleam of popularity over his attendants, as their 
haughty deportment bad formerly obscured that 
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of their master ; and men shouted, “ Long life to 
the Earl, and to his gallant followers P as Varney 
and Lambourne, each in his rank, rode proudly 
through the streets of Woodstock. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Host. I will hear you, Master Fenton ; 

And I will, at least, keep your counsel. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

It becomes necessary to return to the detail 
of those circumstances which accompanied, and 
indeed occasioned, the sudden disappearance of 
Tressilian from the sign of the Black Bear at 
Cumnor. It will be recollected that this gentle- 
man, after his rencounter with Varney, had re- 
turned to Giles Gosling’s caravansary, where he 
shut himself up in his own chamber, demanded 
pen, ink, and paper, and announced his purpose 
to remain private for the day ; in the evening he 
appeared agmn in the public room, where Michael 
Lambourne, who had been on the watch for him, 
agreeably to his engagement to his old friend and 
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associate Foster, endeavoured to renew his ac- 
quaintance with him, and hoped he retained no 
unfriendly recollection of the part he had taken 
in the morning’s scuffle. 

But Tressilian repelled his advances firmly, 
though with civility — “ Master Lambourne,” 
said he, “ I trust I have recompensed to your 
pleasure the time you have wasted on me. Un- 
der the shew of wild bluntness which you exhi- 
bit, I know you have sense enough to understand 
me, when I say frankly, that the object of our 
temporary acquaintance having been accomplish- 
ed, we must be strangers to each other in future.” 

“ Voto /” said Lambourne, twirling his whisk- 
ers with one hand, and grasping the hilt of his 
weapon with the other ; “ if I thought that this 
usage was meant to insult me ”— 

“ You would bear it with discretion, doubt- 
less,” replied Tressilian, “ as you must do at any 
rate. You know too well the distance that is be- 
twixt us, to require me to explain myself farther 
—•Good evening.” 

So saying, he turned his back upon his former 
companion, and entered into discourse with the 
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landlord. Michael Lambourne felt strongly dis- 
posed to bully ; but his wrath died away in a few 
incoherent oaths and ejaculations, and he sank 
unresistingly under the ascendancy which supe- 
rior spirits possess over persons of his habits and 
description. He remained moody and silent in a 
corner of the apartment, paying tlie most mark- 
eil attention to every motion of his late compa^ 
nion, against whom he began now to nourisli a 
(]uarrel on his own account, which he trusted to 
avenge by the execution of Varney's directions. 
The hour of supper arrived, and was followed by 
that of repose, when Tressilian, like others, reti- 
red to his sleeping apartment. 

He had not been in bed long, when the train 
of sad reveries, which supplied the place of rest 
in his disturbed mind, was suddenly interrupted 
by the jar of a door on its hinges, and a light was 
seen to glimmer in the apartment. Tressilian, who 
was as brave as steel, sprang from his bed at this 
alarm, and had laid hand upon his sword, when 
he was prevented from drawing it by a voice which 
said, “ lie not too rash with your rapier. Master 
Tressilian — It is I, your host Giles Gosling.” 
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At the same time, unshrouding the dark lan- 
tern, which had hitherto only emitted an indis- 
tinct glimmer, the goodly aspect and figure of 
the landlord of the Black Bear was visibly pre- 
sented to his astonished guest. 

“ What mummery is this, mine host .p” said 
Tressilian ; “ have you supped as jollily as last 
night, and so mistaken your chamber ? or is mid- 
night a time for masquerading it in your guest’s 
lodging ?” 

“ Master Tressilian,” replied mine host, “ I 
know my place and my time as well as e’er a 
merry landlord in England. But here has been 
my hang-dog kinsman watching you as close as 
ever cat watched a mouse ; and here have you, 
on the other hand, quarrelled and fought, either 
with him or with some other person, and I fear 
that danger will come of it.” 

“ Go to, thou art but a fool, man,” said Tres- 
silian ; “ thy kinsman is beneath my resentment ; 
and besides, why should’st thou think I had quar- 
relled with any one whomsoever ?” 

« Oh! sir,” replied the inn-keeper, “ there was 
a red spot on thy very cheek-bone which boded 
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of’ a late brawl, as sure as the conjunction of Mars 
and Saturn threatens misfortune — and when you 
returned, the buckles of your girdle were brought 
forward, and your step was quick and hasty, and 
all things shewed your hand and your hilt had 
been lately acquainted.” 

“ Well, good mine host, if I have been obli- 
ged to draw my sword,” said Tressilian, “ why 
should such a circumstance fetch thee out of thy 
warm bed at this time of night ? Thou seest the 
mischief is all over.” 

“ Under favour, that is what I doubt. An- 
thony Foster is a dangerous man, defended by 
strong court patronage, which hath borne him out 
in matters of very deep concernment. And then, 
my kinsman — why, I have told you what he is, 
and if these two old cronies have made up their 
old acquaintance, I would not, my worshipful 
guest, that it should be at thy cost. I promise 
you, Mike Lambournc has been making very 
particular enquiries at mine hostler, when and 
which way you ride. Now, I would have you 
think, whether you may not have done or said 
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something for which you may be way-laid, and 
taken at disadvantage.” 

“ Thou art an honest man, mine host,” said 
Tressilian, after a moment’s consideration, “ and 
I will deal frankly with thee. If these men’s malice 
is directed against me — as I deny not but it may 
-—it is because they are the agents of a more 
powerful villain than themselves.” 

“ You mean Master Richard Varney, do you 
not ?” said the landlord ; “ he was at Cumnor- 
Place yesterday, and came not thither so private 
but v/hat he was espied by one who told me.” 

“ I mean the same, mine host.” 

“ Then, for God’s sake, worshipful Master 
Tressilian,” said honest Gosling, “ look well to 
yourself. This Varney is the protector and patron 
of Anthony Foster, who holds under him, and by 
his favour, some lease of yonder mansion and the 
park. Varney got a large grant of the lands of the 
Abbacy of Abingdon, and C umnor-Place amongst 
others, from his master, the Earl of Leicester. Men 
say he can do every thing with him, though I hold 
the Earl too good a nobleman to employ him as 
some men talk of. — And then the Earl can do any 
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thing (that is any thing right or fitting) with the 
Queen, God bless her ; so you see what an enemy 
you have made yourself” 

“ Well — it is done, and I cannot help it,” an- 
swered Tressilian. 

“ Uds precious, but it must be helped in some 
manner !” said the host. “ Richard Varney — why, 
what between his influence with my lord, and his 
pretending to so many old and vexatious claims 
in right of the Abbot hero, men fear almost to 
mention his name, much more to set themselves 
against his practices. You may judge by our dis- 
courses the last night. Men said their pleasure 
of Tony Foster, but not a word of Richard Var- 
ney, though all men judge him to be at the bot- 
tom of yonder mystery about the pretty wench. 
But perhaps you know more of that matter than 
I do, for women, though they wear not swords, 
are occasion for many a blade’s exchangingasheath 
of neat’s leather for one of flesh and blood.” 

“ I do indeed know more of that poor unfortu- 
nate lady than thou doest, my friendly host ; and 
so bankrupt am I, at this moment, of friends and 
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advice, that I will willingly make a counsellor of 
thee, and tell thee the whole history, the rather 
that I have a favour to ask when my tale is 
ended.” 

“ Good Master Tressilian,” said the landlord, 
“ I am but a poor innkeeper, little able to ad- 
just or counsel such a guest as yourself. But 
as sure as I have risen decently above the world, 
by giving good measure and reasonable charges, 
I am an honest man ; and as such, if I may not 
be able to assist you, I am not, at least, capable to 
abuse your confidence. Say away, therefore, as 
confidently as if you spoke to your father ; and 
thus far at least be certain, that my curiosity, for 
I will not deny that which belongs to my calling, 
is joined to a reasonable degree of discretion.” 

“ I doubt it not, mine host,” answered Tres- 
silian ; and while his auditor remained in anxious 
expectation, he meditated for an instant how he 
should commence his narrative. “ My tale,” he 
at length said, “ to be quite intelligible, must be- 
gin at some distance back. — You have heard of 
the battle of Stoke, my good host, and perhaps 
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of old Sir Roger Robsart, who, in that battle, 
valiantly took part with Henry VII., the Queen’s 
grandfather, and routed the Earl of Lircoln, 
Lord Geraldin and his wild Irish, and the Fle- 
mings, whom the Duchess of Burgundy had sent 
over, in the quarrel of Lambert Simnel 

“ I remember both one and the other,” said 
Giles Gosling, “it is sung of a dozen times a- week 
on my ale-bench below. — Sir Roger Robsart of 
Devon— O, ay, — ^’tis him of whom minstrels sing 
to this hour, — 

‘ He was the flower of Stoke’s red field. 

When Martin Swart on ground lay slain ; 

In raging rout he never reel’d, 

But like a rock did firm remain.’ 

Ay, and then there was Martin Swart I have 
heard my grandfather talk of, and of the jolly 
Almains whom he commanded, with their slash- 
ed doublets and quaint hose, all frounced with 
ribbons above the nether stocks. Here’s a song 
goes of Martin Swart, too, an I had but memory 
for it : — 
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‘ Martin Swart and his men, 

Satldle them, saddle them, 

Martin Swart and his men. 

Saddle them well.’ ” 

“ True, good mine host — the day was long 
talked of; but if you sing so loud, you will 
awake more listeners than I care to commit my 
confidence unto.” 

“ I crave pardon, my worshipful gueSt,” said 
mine host, “ I was oblivious. When an old song 
comes across us merry old knights of the spiggot, 
it runs away with discretion.” 

“ Well, mine host, my grandfather, like some 
other Cornish-mcn, kept a warm affection to the 
House of York, and espoused the quarrel of this 
Simnel, assuming tlic title of Earl of Warwick, as 
the county afterwards, in great numbers, coun- 
tenanced the cause of Perkin Wai'beck, calling 
himself the Duke of York. My grandsire joined 
Simnefs standard, and was taken fighting despe- 
rately at' Stoke, where most of the leaders of that 
unhappy army were slain in their harness. The 
good knight, to whom he rendered himself. Sir 

5 
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Roger Robsart, protected him from the immediate 
vengeance of the King, and dismissed him without 
ransom. But he was unable to guard him from 
other penalties of his rashness, being the heavy 
fines by which he was impoverished, according 
to Henry’s mode of weakening his enemies. The 
good knight did what he might to mitigate the 
distresses of my ancestor ; and their friendship 
became so strict, that my father was bred up as 
the sworn brother and intimate of the present Sir 
Hugh Robsart, the only son of Sir Roger, and 
the heir of his honest, and generous, and hospi- 
table temper, though not equal to him in martial 
achievements.” 

“ I have heard of good Sir Hugh Robsart,” 
interrupted the host, “ many a time and oft. 
His huntsman and sworn servant, Will Badger, 
hath spoke of him an hundred times in this very 
house — a jovial knight he is, and hath loved hos- 
pitality and open house-keeping more than the 
present fashion, which lays as much gold-lace on 
the seams of a doublet as would feed a dozen of 
tall fellows with beef and ale for a twelvemonth. 
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and let them have their evening at the ale-house 
once a- week, to do good to the publican.” 

“If you have seen Will Badger, mine host,” 
said Tressilian, “ you have heard enough of Sir 
Hugh Robsart ; and, therefore, I will but say, 
that the hospitality you boast of hath proved 
somewhat detrimental to the estate of his family, 
which is perhaps of the less consequence, as he 
has but one daughter to whom to bequeath it. 
And here begins my share in the tale. Upon my 
father’s death, now several years since, the good 
Sir Hugh would willingly have made me his con- 
stant companion. There was a time, however, at 
■v(^hich I felt the kind knight’s excessive love for 
field-sports detained me from studies, by which I 
might have profited more ; but I ceased to regret 
the leisure which gratitude and hereditary friend- 
ship compelled me to bestow on these rural avo- 
cations. The exquisite beauty of Mistress Amy 
Robsart, as she grew up from childhood to wo- 
man, could not escape one whom circumstances 
obliged to be so constantly in her company — I 
loved her, in short, my host, and her father saw 
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“ And crossed your true loves, no doubt ?” said 
mine host ; “ it is the way in all such cases, and 
I judge it must have been so in your instance, 
from the heavy sigh you uttered even now.” 

“ The cause was different, mine host. My suit 
was highly approved by the generous Sir Hugh 
Robsart — it was his daughter who was cold to my 
passion.” 

“ She was the more dangerous enemy of the 
two,” said the inn-keeper. “ I fear your suit 
proved a cold one.” 

“ She yielded me her esteem,” said Tressilian, 
“ and seemed not unwilling that I should 
it might ripen into a warmer passion. There was 
a contract of future marriage executed betwixt 
us, upon her father’s intercession ; but to comply 
with her anxious request, the execution was de- 
ferred for a twelvemonth. ' During this period, 
Richard Varney appeared in the country, and, 
availing himself of some distant family connexion 
with Sir Hugh Robsart, spent much of his time in 
his company, until, at length, lie almost lived in 
the family.” 
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“ That could bode no good to the place he ho- 
noured with his residence,” said Gosling. 

“ No, by the rood !” replied Tressilian. “ Mis- 
understanding and misery followed his presence, 
yet so strangely, that I am at this moment at a 
loss to trace the gradations of their encroachment 
upon a family, which had, till then, been so happy. 
For a time Amy Robsart received the attentions 
of this man Varney with the indifference attach- 
ed to common courtesies ; then followed a period 
in which she seemed to regard him with dislike, 
and even with disgust ; and then an extraordi- 
nary species of connection appeared to grow up 
betwixt them. Varney dropped those airs of pre- 
tension and gallantry, which had marked his 
former approaches ; and Amy, on the other hand, 
seemed to renounce the ill-disguised disgust with 
Avhich she had regarded them. They seemed to 
have more of privacy and confidence together, 
than I fully liked ; and I suspected that they 
met in private, where there was less restraint than 
in our presence. Many circumstances, which I 
noticed hut little at the time — for I deemed her 
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heart as open as her angelic countenance—have 
since arisen on my memory, to convince me of 
their private understanding. But I need not de- 
tail them — the fact speaks for itself. She vanished 
from her father’s house — Varney disappeared at 
the same time — and this very day I have seen her 
in the character of his paramour, living in the 
house of his sordid dependant Foster, and visited 
by him, muffled, and by a secret entrance.” 

“ And this, then, is the cause of your quarrel ? 
Methinks, you should have been sure that the 
fair lady either desired or deserved your interfe- 
rence.” 

“ Mine host,” answered Tressilian, “ my fa- 
ther, such I must ever consider Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart, sits at home struggling with his grief, or if 
so far recovered, vainly attempting to drown, in 
the practice of his field-sports, the recollection 
that he had once a daughter — a recollection which 
ever and anon breaks from him under circumstan- 
ces the most pathetic. I could not brook the idea 
that he should live in misery, and Amy in guilt ; 
and I endeavoured to seek her out, with the hope 
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of inducing her to return to her family. I have 
found her, and when I have either succeeded in 
my attempt, or have found it altogether unavail- 
ing, it is my purpose to embark for the Virginia 
voyage.” 

‘‘ Be not so rash, good sir,” replied Giles Gos- 
ling ; “ and cast not yourself away because a 
woman — to be brief — is a woman, and changes 
her lovers like her suit of ribbands, with no bet- 
ter reason than mere phantasy. And ere we probe 
this matter further, let me ask you what circum- 
stances of suspicion directed you so truly to this 
lady’s residence, or rather to her place of conceal- 
ment ?” 

“ The last is the better chosen word, mine 
host,” answered Tressilian ; “ and touching your 
question, the knowledge that Varney held largo 
grants of the demesnes formerly belonging to the 
Monks of Abingdon, directed me to this neigh- 
bourhood ; and your nephew’s visit to his did 
comrade Foster, gave me the means of conviction 
on the subjects” 

“ And what is now your purpose, worthy sir ? 
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-—excuse my freedom in asking the question so 
broadly.” 

“ I purpose, mine host,” said Tressilian, “ to 
renew my visit to the place of her residence to- 
morrow, and to seek n more detailed communi- 
cation with her than I have had to-day. She 
must indeed be widely changed from what she 
once was, if my words make no impression upon 
her.” 

“ Under your favour, Master Tressilian,” said 
the landlord, “ you can follow no such course. 
The lady, if I understand you, has already re- 
jected your interference in the matter.” 

« It is but too true,” said Tressilian ; “ I can- 
not deny it.” 

“ Then, marry, by what right or interest do you 
process a compulsory interference with her incli- 
nation, disgraceful as it may be to herself and to 
her parents ? Unless my judgment gulls me, those 
under whose protection she has thrown herself, 
would have small hesitation to reject your inter- 
ference, even if it were that of a father or brother ; 
but as a discarded lover, you expose yourself to 
be repelled with the strong hand, as well as with 
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scorn. You can apply to no magistrate for lud or 
countenance ; and you are hunting, therefore, a 
shadow in water, and will only, (excuse my plain- 
ness,) come by ducking and danger in attempting 
to catch it.” 

“ I will appeal to the Earl of Leicester,” said 
Tressilian, “ against the infamy of his favourite. 
—He courts the severe and strict sect of puritans 
—He dare not, for sake of his own character, re- 
fuse my appeal, even although he were destitute 
of the principles of honour and nobleness with 
which fame invests him. Or I will appeal to the 
Queen herself.” 

“ Should Leicester,” said the landlord, “ be 
disposed to protect his dependent (as indeed Var- 
ney is said to be very confident with him,) the 
appeal to the Queen may bring them both to rea- 
son. Her Majesty is strict in such matters, and 
(if it be not treason to speak it) will rather, it is 
said, pardon a dozen courtiers for falling in love 
with herself, than one for giving preference to 
another woinan. Coragio then, my brave guest ! 
for if thou layest a petition from Sir Hugh at the 
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Axjt oi'tlic tlu’oiie, bucklered by the story of thine 
own wrongs, the favourite Earl dared as soon leap 
into the Thames at the fullest and deepest, as 
offer to protect Varney in a cause of this nature, 
but to do this with any chance of success, you 
must go formally to work ; and without staying 
here to tilt with the master of horse to a privy 
councillor, and expose yourself to the dagger of 
his cameradocs, you should hie you to Devon- 
shire, get a petition drawn up for Sir Hugh llob- 
sart, and make as many friends as you can to for- 
ward your interest at court.” 

“ You have spoken well, mine host,” said Tres- 
hilian, “ and I Avill profit by your advice, and 
leave you to-morrow early.” 

“ Nay, leave me to-night, sir, before to-mor- 
row comes,” said the landlord. “ I never prayed 
for a guest’s arrival more eagerly than I do to 
have you safely gone. My kinsman’s destiny is 
most like to be hanged for something, but I would 
not that the cause were the murder of an honour- 
ed guest of mine. ‘ Better ride safe in the dark,’ 
says the proverb, ‘ than in day-light with a mur- 
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(lercr at your elbow.’ Come, sir, I move you for 
your own safety. Your horse and all is ready, 
and here is your seoie.” 

« It is somewhat under a noble,” said Tressi- 
lian, giving one to the host ; “ give the balance 
to pretty Cicely, your daughter, and the servants 
of the house.” 

“ They shall taste of your bounty, sir,” said 
Gosling, “ and you should taste of my daughter’s 
lips in grateful acknowledgment, but at this hour 
they cannot fill the porch to greet your departure.” 

“ Do not trust your daughter too far with your 
guests, my good landlord,” said Tressilian. 

“ O, sir, we will keep measure ; but I wonder 
not that you are jealous of them all. — May I crave 
to know with what aspect the fair lady at the 
Place yesterday received you.” 

“ I own,” said Tressilian, “ it was angry as 
well as confused, and affords me little hope that 
she is yet awakened from her unhappy delu- 
sion.” 

“ In that case, sii’, I sec not why you should 
play the champion of a wench that will none of 
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you, and incur the I'csentment of a favourite’s fa- 
vourite, as dangerous a monster as ever a knight- 
adventurer encountered in the old story books.” 

“ You do me wrong — gross wrong,” said Tres- 
bilian; “ I do not desire that Amy should ever turn 
thought upon me more. Let me but see her re- 
stored to her father, and all I have to do in Eu- 
rope — perhaps in the world — is over and ended.” 

“ A wiser resolution were to drink a cup of 
sack, and forget her,” said the landlord. “ But 
fivc-and-twenty and fifty look on those matters 
with other eyes, especially when one case of peep- 
ers is set in the skull of a young gallant, and the 
other in those of an old publican. I pity you. Mas- 
ter Tressilian, but I sec not how I can aid you in 
the matter.” 

“ Only thus far, mine host,” replied Tressilian 
— Keep a watch on the motions of those at the 
Place, which thou canst easily learn without sus- 
picion, as all men’s news fly to the ale bench ; and 
be pleased to communicate the tidings in writing 
to such persson, and to no other, who shall bring 
you this l ing as a special token — look at it — it is 
of value, and I will freely bestow it on you.” 
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“ Nay, sir,” said the landlord, “ I desire no 
rccompencc — but it seems an unadvised course in 
me, l3eing in a public line, to connect myself in a 
matter of this dark and perilous nature. — I have 
no interest in it.” 

“ You, and every father in the land, who 
would have his daughter released from the snares 
of shame, and sin, and misery, have an interest 
deeper than aught concerning earth only could 
create.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the host, “ these are brave 
words ; and I do pity in my soul the frank-heart- 
ed old gentleman, who has minished his estate in 
good house-keeping for the honour of his coun- 
try, and now has his daughter, who should he 
the stay of his age, and so forth, whisked up by 
such a kite as Varney is. And though your part 
in the matter is somewhat of the wildest, yet I 
will e’en be a madcap for company, and help you 
in your honest attempt to get hack the good man’s 
child, so far as being your faithful intelligencer 
can serve. And as I shall be true to you, I pray 
you to he trusty to me, and keep my secret ; for 
it were had for the custom of the Black Beai', 
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should it be said its keeper interfered in such mat- 
ters. Varney has interest enough with the jus- 
tices to dismount my noble emblem from the 
post on which he swings so gallantly, to call in 
my license, and ruin me from garret to cellar.” 

“ Do not doubt my secrecy, mine host,” said 
Tressilian ; “ I will retain, besides, the deepest 
sense of thy service, and of the risk thou doest 
run — remember the ring is my sure token. — And 
now, farewell — for it was thy wise advice that I 
should tarry here as short a time as may be.” 

“ Follow me, then. Sir Guest,” said the land- 
lord, and tread as gently as if eggs were under 
your foot, instead of deal boards. — No one must 
know where oi’ how you departed.” 

lly the aid of his dark lantern he conducted 
Tressilian, as soon as he had made himself ready 
for his journey, through a long intricacy of pas- 
sages, which opened to an outer court, and from 
thence to a remote stable, where he had already 
placed his guest’s horse. He then aided him to fast- 
en on the satldle the small portmantlc which con- 
tained his necessaries, opened a postern-door, and 
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with a hearty sliake of the hand, and a reitera- 
tion of his promise to attend to what went on at 
Cumnor-Place, he dismissed his guest to his soli- 
tary journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Far in the lane a lonely hut he found, 

No tenant ventured on the unwholesome ground ; 
Here smokes his forge, he bares his sinewy arm, 

And early strokes the sounding anvil warm ; 

Around his shop the steely sparkles flew, 

As for the steed he shaped the bending shoe. 

Gay’s Trivuu 


As it was deemed proper by the traveller him- 
self, as well as by Giles Gosling, that Tressilian 
should avoid being seen in the neighbourhood 
of Cumnor by those whom accident might make 
early stirrers, the landlord had given him a route, 
consisting of various bye-ways and lanes, which 
he was to follow in succession, and which, all the 
turns and short-cuts duly observed, was to con- 
duct him to the public road to Marlborough. 

But, like counsel of every other kind, this species 
of direction is much more easily given than follow- 
ed ; and what betwixt the intricacy of the way, the 
9 
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darkness of tlie night, Tressilian’s ignorance of 
the country, and the sad and perplexing thoughts 
witli which he had to contend, his journey pro- 
ceeded so slowly, that morning found him only in 
the vale of Whitehorse, memorable for the de- 
feat of the Danes in former days, with his horse 
deprived of a fore-foot shoe, an accident Avhich 
threatened to put a stop to his journey, by laming 
the animal. The residence of a smith was his 
first object of inquiry, in which he received little 
satisfaction from the dulness or sullenness of one 
or two peasants, early bound for their labour, who 
gave brief and indifferent answers to his questions 
on the subject. Anxious at length, that the part- 
ner of his journey should suffer as little as pos- 
sible from the unfortunate accident, Tressilian 
dismounted, and led his horse in the direction of 
a little hamlet, where he hoped either to find or 
hear tidings of such an artificer as he now want- 
ed. Through a -deep and muddy lane, he at 
length waded on to the place, which proved only 
an assemblage of five or six miserable huts, about 
the doors of which one or two people, whose ap- 
pearance seemed as rude as that of their dwel- 

8 
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lings, were beginning the toils of the day. One 
cottage, however, seemed of rather superior as- 
pect, and the old dame, who ivas sweeping her 
threshold, appeared something less rude than her 
neighbours. To hei*, Tressilian addressed the 
oft-repeated question, whether there was a smith 
in this neighbourhood, or any place where he 
could refresh his horse ? The dame looked him 
in the face with a peculiar expression, as she re- 
plied, “ Smith ! ay, truly, is there a smith— 
what would’st ha’ wi’ un, mon 

“ I'o shoe my horse, good dame,” answered 
Tressilian ; “ you may see that he has thrown a 
fore-foot shoe.” 

“ Master Holiday !” exclaimed the dame, with- 
out returning any direct answer— “ Master Hc- 
rasmus Holiday, come and speak to mon, and 
please you.” 

“ FaveteUngtiis^'' answered a voice from with- 
in I cannot now come forth, Gammer Sludge, 
being in the very sweetest bit of my morning 
studies.” i 

“ Nay, but, good novi^ Master Holiday, come 
ye out, do ye— Here’s a mon would to Wayland 
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Smith, and I care not to shew him way to devil 
— ^his horse hath cast shoe.” 

“ Quid mihi cum cabaHo,'" replied the man of 
learning from witliin ; “ I think there is but one 
wise man in the hundred, and they cannot shoo 
a horse without him !” 

And forth came the honest pedagogue, for 
such his dress bespoke him. A long, lean, sham- 
bling, stooping figure, was surmounted by a head 
thatched with lank black hair somewhat inclining 
to grey. His features had the cast of habitual 
authority, which I suppose Dionysius carried 
with him from the throne to the schoolmaster’s 
pulpit, and bequeathed as a legacy to all of the 
same profession. A black buckram cassock was 
gathered at his middle with a belt, at which hung, 
instead of knife or weapon, a goodly leathern pen- 
and-ink-case. His ferula was stuck on the othei' 
side, like Harlequin’s wooden sword ; and he car- 
ried in his hand the tattered volume which he had 
been busily perusing. 

On seeing a person of iTressilian’s appearance, 
which he was better abl6'to estimate than the coun- 
try-folks had been, the schoolmaster unbonneted. 
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and accosted him with, “ Salve, domine. Intellu 
gisnc linguam latinam 

Tressilian mustered his learning to reply, 
I AngiuE latinoe haudpenitus ignarus, venia tua, 
domine eruditissime, vemaculam libentiiis loquor!''' 

The Latin reply had upon the schoolmaster 
the effect which the mason’s sign is said to pro- 
duce on the brethren of the trowel. He was at 
once interested in the learned traveller, listened 
with gravity to his story of a tired horse and a 
lost shoe, and then replied with solemnity, “ It 
may appear a simple thing, most worshipful, to 
reply to you that there dwells, within a brief 
mile of these fuguria, the best Jaber Jerrarius, 
the most accomplished blacksmith that ever nail- 
ed iron upon horse. Now, were I to say so, I war- 
rant me you would think yourself compos voti, or, 
as the vulgar have it, a made man.” 

“ I should at least,” said'Tressilian, “ have a 
direct answer to a plain question, which seems 
difficult to be obtained in this country.” 

“ It is a mere sending of a sinful soul to the 
evil un,” said the old woman, “ the sending a 
living creature to Wayland Smith.” 
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“ Peace, Gammer Sludge !” said the peda- 
gogue ; “ fauca verha. Gammer Sludge ; look to 
the furmity, Gammer Sludge; curetur jentacu- 
lurtif Gammer Sludge, this gentleman is none of 
thy gossips.” Then turning to Tressilian, he re- 
sumed his lofty tone, “ And so, most worshipful, 
you would really think yourself felix Ins terque, 
should I point out to you the dwelling of- this 
same smith ?” 

‘‘ Sir,” replied Tressilian, “ I should in that 
case have all that I want at present— a horse fit 
to carry me— out of hearing of your learning,” 
the last words he muttered to himself. 

“ O casca mens mortalium /” said the learned 
man ; “ well was it sung by Junius Juvenalis, 
‘ mminiJms votp> exaudita malignis.' ” 

“ Learned Magi^ter,” said Tressilian, “ your 
erudition so greatly exceeds my poor intellectual 
capacity, that you must excuse my seeking else- 
where f<w information which I can better under- 
stand.” 

“ There again now,” ^ejdied the pedagogue, 
how fondly you flyfromhim thatj would instruct 
you ! Truly says Quinctilimr”— 
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“ I pray, sir, let Quinctiliaiibe for the present, 
and answer, in a word and in English, if your 
learning can condescend so far, whether there is 
any place here where I can have opportunity to 
refresh my horse, until I can have him shod ?” 

“ Thus much courtesy, sir,” said the school- 
master, “ I can readily render you, that although 
there is in this poor hamlet (nostra paupera 
regna^y no regular hospitium, as my namesake 
Erasmus calleth it, yet forasmuch as you are 
somewhat embued, or at least tinged as it were, 
with good letters, I will use my interest with the 
good woman of the house to accommodate your 
with a platter of furmity — an wholesome food, for 
which I have found no Latin phrase — your horse 
shall have a share of the cow-housc, with a bottle 
of sweet hay, in which the good woman Sludge 
so much abounds, that it may be said of her cow, 
femum liahet in cornu ; and if it please you t® 
bestow on me the pleasure of your company, the 
banquet shall cost you ne semissem qtiidentf so 
much is Gammer Sludge bound to me for the 
pains I have b^towed on the top and bottom of 
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lier hopeful heir Dickie, whom I have painfully 
made to travel through the accidens.” 

“ Now, God yield yc for it, Mr Herasmus,” 
said the good Gammer, “ and grant that little 
Dickie may be the better for his accident !— and 
for the rest, if the gentleman list to stay, break- 
fast shall be on the board in the wringing of a 
dish-clout ; and for horse-meat, and man’s-meat, 
I bear no such base mind as to ask a penny,” 

Considering the state of his horse, Tressilian, 
upon the whole, saw no better course than to ac- 
cept the invitation thus learnedly made and hos- 
pitably confirmed, and take chance that when the 
good pedagogue had exhausted every species of 
conversation, he might possibly condescend to tell 
him where he could find the smith they spoke of. 
He entered the hut accordingly, and sat down 
with the learned Magister Erasmus Holiday, par- 
took of his furmity, and listened to his learned 
account of himself for a good half hour, ere he 
could get him to talk upon any other topic. The 
reader will readily excuse our accompanying this 
man of learning into all the details with which he 
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favoured Trcssilian, of which tlic following sketch 
may suffice. 

He was born at Hogsnorton, where, aecording 
to popular saying, the pigs play upon the organ, 
a proverb whijih he interpreted allegorically, as 
having reference to the herd of Epicurus, of 
which Horace confessed himself a partner. His 
name of Erasmus, he derived partly from his fa- 
ther having been the son of a renowned washer- 
woman, who had held that great scholar in clean 
linen all the while he was at Oxford ; a task of 
some difficulty, as he was only possessed of two 
shirts, “ the one,” as she expressed herself, “ to 
wash fhe other.” The vestiges of one of these 
eamkicc, as Master Holiday boasted, were still in 
his possession, having fortunately been detained 
by his grandmother to cover the balance of her 
bill. But he thought there was a still higher and 
over-ruling cause for his having had the name of 
Erasmus conferred on him, namely, the secret 
presentiment of his mother’s mind, that, in the 
babe to be christened, was a hidden genius, which 

should one day lead him to rival the fame of the 

10 
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great scholar of Amsterdam. The schoolmaster’s 
surname led him as far into dissertation as his 
(Christian appellative. He was inclined to think 
that he bore the name of Holiday quasi lucus a 
TUM lucendoy because ho gave such few holidays to 
his school ; “ Hence,” said ho, “ the schoolmaster 
is termed, classically, Ijudi Magister^ because he 
deprives boys of their play.” And yet, on the other 
hand, he thought it might bear a very different in- 
terpretation, and refer to his own exquisite art in 
arranging pageants, morris-dances. May-day fes- 
tivities, and such like holiday delights, for which 
he assured Tressilian he had positively the purest 
and the most inventive brain in England ; inso- 
much, that his cunning in framing such pleasures 
had made him known to many honourable per- 
sons, both in country and court, and especially to 
the noble Earl of Leicester — “ And although he 
may now seem to forget me,” he said, “ in the 
multitude of state affairs, yet I am well assured, 
that had he some pretty pastime to array for en- 
tertainment of the Queen’s Grace, horse and man 
would be seeking the humble cottage of Erasmus 
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Holiday. Farm contentus^ in the meanwhile, I 
hear my pupils parse, and construe, worshipful 
sir, and drive away my time with the aid of the 
Muses. And I have at all times, when in corre- 
spondence with foreign scholars, subscribed my- 
self Erasmus ab Die Pausto, and have enjoyed 
the distinction due to the learned under that title ; 
witness the erudite Diedrichus Buckerschockius, 
who dedicated to me under that title his treatise 
on the letter Tau, In fine, sir, I have been a 
happy and distinguished man.” 

“ Long may it be so, sir,” said the traveller ; 
“but permitme to ask, in yourown learned phrase. 
Quid hoc ad Iphycli hovesy what has all this to 
do with the shoeing of my ptior nag 

“ Festina lente^ said the man of learning, 
“ we will presently come to that point. You must 
know that some two or three years past, there 
came to these parts one who called himself Doc- 
tor Doboobie, although it may be he never wrote 
even Magister artimriy save in right of his hun- 
gry belly. Or it may be that if he had any de- 
grees, they were of the devil’s giving, for he was 
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what the vulgar call a white witch— a cunning 
man, and such like. — Now, good sir, I perceive 
you are impatient ; but if a man tell not his tale 
his own way, how have you warrant that he can 
tell it yours 

“ Well, then, learned sir, take your way,” an- 
swered Tressilian ; “ only let us travel at a sharper 
pace, for my time is somewhat of the shortest.” 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Erasmus Holiday, with 
the most provoking perseverance, “ I will not 
say that this same Demetrius, for so he wrote him- 
self when in foreign parts, was an actual conjuror, 
but certain it is, that he professed to be a brother 
of the mystical Order of the Rosy Cross, a disci- 
ple of Geber (ex nomine a0m venityerbum ver- 
naculum, gibberish.) He cured wounds by salving 
the weapon instead of the sore— told fortunes by 
palmistry— discovered stolen goods by the sieve 
and shears — ^gathered the right maddow and the 
male fern seed, through use of which men walk in- 
visible — ^pretended some advances towards the pa- 
nacea, or universal elkir, and affected to convert 
good lead into sorry silver.” 
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“ In other words,” said Tressilian, “ he was a 
quack salver and common cheat ; but what has 
all this to do with my nag, and the shoe which 
he has lost ?” 

“ With your worshipful patience,” replied the 
diffusive man of letters, “ you shall understand 
that presently — fatientia then, right worshipful, 
which word, according to our Marcus Tullius, is 
‘ difficiUum rerum diurna perpessio.’’ This same 
Demetrius Doboobie, after. dealing with the coun- 
try, as I have told you, began to acquire fame inter 
magnates, among the prime men of the land, and 
there is likelihood he might have aspired to great 
matters, had not, according to vulgar fame, (for I 
aver not the thing as according with my certain 
knowledge,) the devil claimed his right one dark 
night, and flown off* with Demetrius, who was never 
seen or heard of afterwards. Now here comes the 
medvMa, the very marrow of my tale. This Doc- 
tor Doboobie had a servant, a poor snake, whom 
he employed in trimming his furnace, regulating 

it by just measure-compounding his drugs 

tracing his circles — cajoling his patients, et sic do 
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coetcris. — Well, right worshipful, the Doctor be- 
ing removed thus strangely, and in a way which 
struck the whole country with terror, this poor 
Zany thinks to himself, in the words of Maro, 
‘ Uno avulso mm dejicit alter f and, even as a trades- 
man’s apprentice sets himself up in his master’s 
shop when he is dead, or hath retired from busi- 
ness, so doth this Way land assume the danger- 
ous trade of his defunct master. But although, 
most worshipful sir, the world is ever prone to 
listen to the pretensions of such unworthy men, 
who are, indeed, mere saltim hanqui and charla- 
tani, though usurping the style and skill of doc- 
tors of medicine, yet the preten^ons of this poor 
Zany, this Wayland, were too gross to pass on 
them, nor was there a mere rustic, a villager, who 
was not ready to accost him in the sense of Per- 
sius, though in their own rugged words,—* 

‘ Diluis Hcllcborura, certo compescere puncto 

Nescius Exaraen ? vetat hoc natura raedendi.' 


which I have thus rendered in a poor paraphrase 
of mine own,-- 
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Wilt thou mix hellebore, who doth not know 
How many grains doth to the mixture go? 

The art of medicine this forbids, I trow. 

Moreover, the evil reputation of the master, and 
his strange and doubtful end, or at least, sudden 
disappearance, prevented any, excepting the most 
desperate of men, to seek any advice or opinion 
from the servant; wherefore, the poor vermin 
was likely at first to swarf for very hunger. But 
the devil that serves him, since the death of De- 
metrius or Doboobie, put him on a fresh device. 
This knave, whether from the inspiration of the 
devil, or from early education, shoes horses bet- 
ter than e’er a man betwixt us and Iceland ; and 
so he gives up his practice on the bipeds, the two- 
legged and unfledged species, called mankind, 
and betakes him entirely to shoeing of horses.” 

“ Indeed ! and where does he lodge all this 
time ?” said Tressilian. “ And docs he shoe 
horses well ? — shew me his dwelling presently.” 

The interruption pleased not the who 

exclaimed, “ O, couca mens hominum ! though 
by the way I used that (piotation before. But I 

II 
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would the classics could afford me any sentiment, 
of power to stoj) those who are so willing to rush 
upon their own destruction. Hear but, I pray 
you, the conditions of this man,” said he, in con. 
tin nation, “ ere you are so willing to place your- 
self within his danger” 

“ A takes no money for a’s work,” said the 
dame, who stood by, enraptured as it were with 
the fine words and learned apothegms, which gli- 
ded so fluently from her erudite inmate. Master 
Holiday. But this interruption pleased not the 
magister, more than that of the traveller. 

“ Peace,” said he, “ Gammer Sludge ; know 
your place, if it be your will. Stamina, Gammer 
Sludge, and allow me to expound this matter to 
our worshipful guest. — Sir,” said he, again ad- 
dressing Tressilian, “ this old woman speaks true, 
though in her own rude style ; for certainly this 
/aber /errarim, or blacksmith, takes money of no 
one.” 

“ And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan,” 
said Dame Sludge ; “ since no good Christian 
would ever refuse the wages of his labour.” 

“ The old woman hath touched it again,” said 
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the pedagogue ; “ rem acu tetigit — she hath prick- 
ed it with lier needle’s point. — This Wayland 
takes no money, indeed, nor doth he shew him- 
self to any one.” 

“ And can this madman, for such I hold him,” 
said the traveller, “ know aught like good skill 
of his trade .P” 

“ O, sir, in that let us give the devil his due — 
Mulciber himself, with all his Cyclops, could 
hardly amend him. But assuredly there is little 
wisdom in taking counsel or receiving aid from 
one, who is but too plainly in league with the au- 
thor of evil.” 

“ I must take my chance of that, good Master 
Holiday,” said Tressilian, rising ; “ and as my 
horse must now have eaten his provender, I must 
needs thank you for your good cheer, and pray 
you to shew me this man’s residence, that I may 
have the means of proceeding on my journey.” 

“ Ay, ay, do ye shew him. Master Hcrasmus,” 
said the old dame, who was, perhaps, desirous to 
get her house freed of her guest ; “ a’ must needs 
go, when the devil drives.” 

“ Do mamiSy’’ said the magister, “ I submit— 
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takiog the world to witness, that I have possess- 
ed this honourable gentleman with the full injus- 
tice which he has done and shall do to his own 
soul, if he becomes thus a trinketcr with Satan. 
Neither will I go forth with our guest myself, but 
rather send my pupil. Ricarde ! Adsis, nebtdo." 

“ Under your favour, not so,” answered the 
old woman ; “ you may peril your own soul, if 
you list, but ray son shall budge on no such er- 
rand ; and I wonder at you, Domine Doctor, to 
propose such a piece of service for little Dickie.” 

“ Nay, my good Gammer Sludge,” answered 
the preceptor, “ Ricardus shall go but to the top 
of the hill, and indicate with- his digit to the stran- 
ger, the dwelling of Wayland Smith. Believe 
not that any evil can come to him, he having 
read this morning, fasting, a chapter of the Sep- 
tuagint, and, moreover, having had his lesson in 
the Greek Testament.” 

“ Ay,” said his mother, “ and I have sown a 
sprig of witch’s elm in the neck of mi’s doublet, 
ever since that foul thief has begun his practices 
on man and beast in these parts.” 

“ And as he goes oft (as I hugely suspect) to- 
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wards this conjuror for his own pastime, he may 
for once go thither, or near it, to pleasure us, and 
to assist this stranger. Ergo, heus Ricarde ! adsis 
quocso, mi didascule."" 

The pupil, thus affectionately invoked, at 
length came stumbling into the room ; a queer, 
shambling, ill-made urchin, who, by his stunted 
growth, seemed about twelve or thirteen years 
years old, though he^, was probably, in reality, a 
year or two older, with a carroty pate in huge 
disorder, a freckled sun-burnt visage, with a snub 
nose, a long chin, and two peery grey eyes, which 
had a droll obliquity of vision, approaching to a 
squint, though perhaps not a decided one. It was 
impossible to look at the little man without some 
disposition to laugh, especially when Gammer 
Sludge, seizing upon and kissing him, in spite of 
his struggling and kicking in reply to her ca- 
resses, termed him her own precious pearl of 
beauty. 

“ Ricarde^' said the preceptor, “ you must 
forthwith (whicli is profectd) set forth so far as 
the top of the hill, and shew this man of worship 
Way land Smitli’s work-shop.” 
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“ A proper errand of a morning,” said the boy, 
inbetter language than Tressilian expected; *‘and 
who knows but the devil may fly away with me 
before I come back 

“ Ay, marry may un,” said Dame Sludge, 
“ and you might have thought twice, Master 
Domine, ere you sent my dainty darling on ar- 
row such errand. It is not for such doings I feed 
your belly and clothe your back, I warrant you.” 

“ Pshaw — rntgce^ good Gammer Sludge,” an- 
swered the preceptor ; “ I ensure you that Satan, 
if there be Satan in the case, shall not touch a 
thread of his garment ; for Dickie can say pater 
with the best, and may defend the foul fiend— 
Eiimeiiides Stygiumque n^as.'"' 

“ Ay, and I have sewed a sprig of the moun- 
tain-ash into his collar,” said the good woman, 
“ which will avail more than your clerkship, I 
wus ; but for all that, it is ill to seek the devil or 
his mates either.” 

“ My good boy,” said Tressilian, who saw, 
from a grotesque sneer on Dickie’s face, that he 
was more like to act upon his own bottom, than 
by the instruction of his elders, “ I will give thee 
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a silver groat, my pretty fellow, if you will but 
guide me to this man’s forge.” 

The boy gave him a knowing side-look, which 
seemed to promise acquiescence, while at the same 
time he exclaimed, “ I be your guide to Way- 
land Smith’s ! Why, man, did I not say that the 
devil might fly off with me, just as the kite there 
(looking to the window) is flying off with one of 
grandame’s chicks.” 

“ The kite ! the kite !” exclaimed the old wo- 
man in return, and forgetting all other matters 
in her alarm, hastened to the rescue of her chicken 
as fast as her old legs could carry her. 

“ Now for it,” said the urchin to Tressilian; 
“ snatch your beaver, get out your horse, and 
have at the silver groat you spoke of.” 

“ Nay, but tarry, tarry,” said the preceptor, 
“ Sifflamina, Rkarde."" 

“ Tarry yourself,” said Dickie, “ and think 
what answer you are to make to grannie for send- 
ing me post to the devil.” 

The teacher, aware of the responsibility he was 
incurring, bustled up in great haste to lay hold 
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of the urchin, and to prevent his departure ; but 
Dickie slipped through his fingers, bolted from 
the cottage, and sped him to the top of a neigh- 
bouring rising ground ; while the preceptor, des- 
pairing, by well-taught experience, of recovering 
his pupil by speed of foot, had recourse to the 
most honied epithets the Latin vocabulary affords, 
to persuade his return. But to mi animsy corcii- 
lum meumy and all such classical endearments, the 
truant turned a deaf ear, and kept frisking on the 
top of the rising ground like a goblin by moon- 
light, making signs to his new acquaintance, Tres- 
silian, to follow him. 

The traveller lost no time in getting out his 
horse, and departing to join his elvish guide, af- 
ter half-forcing on the poor deserted teacher a 
recompense for the entertainment he had recei- 
ved, which partly allayed the terror he had for 
facing the return of the old lady of the mansion. 
Apparently this took place soon afterwards, for 
ere Tressilian and his guide had proceeded far on 
their journey, they heard the screams of a cracked 
female voice, intermingled with the classical obj ur- 
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gations of Master Erasmus Holiday. But Dickie 
Sludge, equally deaf to the voice of maternal ten- 
derness and of magisterial authority, skipped on 
unconsciously before TressUian, only observing, 
that “ if they cried themselves hoarse, they might 
go lick the honey-pot, for he had eaten up all the 
honey-comb himself on yesterday even.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


There entering in, they found the goodnoan selfe 
Full busylie unto his work ybent, 

Who was to weet a wretched wearish elf, 

With hollow eyes and rawbone checks forspent, 

As if he had been long in prison pent. 

The Faery Queene. 

Are we far from the dwelling of this smith, 
my pretty lad ?” said Tressilian to his young guide. 

“ How is it you call me .p” said the boy, look- 
ing askew at him with his sharp grey eyes. 

“ I call you my pretty lad — is there any of- 
fence in that, my boy 

“ No— but were you with my grandame and 
Dominie Holiday, you might sing chorus to the 
old song of 


' We three 
Tom-fools be.’ ' 
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“ And why so, my little man ?” said Tressi- 
lian. 

“ Because,” answered the ugly urchin, “ you 
are the only three ever called me pretty lad — 
Now my grandame does it because she is parcel 
blind by age, and whole blind by kindred — and 
my master, the poor Dominie, does it to curry 
favour, and have the fullest platter of furmity, 
and the warmest seat by the fire. But what you 
call me pretty lad for, you know best yourself.” 

“ Thou art a sharp wag at least, if not a pretty 
one. But what do thy play-fellows call thee .f” 

“ Hobgoblin,” answered the boy, readily ; 
“ but for all that, I would rather have ray own 
ugly viznomy than any of their jolterheads, that 
have no more brains in them than a brick-bat.” 

“ Then you fear not this smith, whom you 
are going to see.” 

“ Me fear him !” answered the boy ; “ if he 
were the devil folks think him, I would not fear 
him ; but though there is something queer about 
him, he’s no more a devil than you are, and that’s 
what I would not tell to every on^” 
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“ And why do you tell it to me then, my boy ?” 
said Tressilian. 

“ Because you are another guess gentleman 
than those we see here every day,” replied Dickie ; 
“ and though I am as ugly as sin, I would not 
have you think me an ass, especially as I may 
have a boon to ask of you one day.” 

“ And what is that, my lad, whom I must not 
call pretty ?” replied Tressilian. 

“ O, if I were to ask it just now,” said the boy, 
“ you would deny it mo— but I will wait till we 
meet at court.” 

“At court, Richard! are you bound for court?” 
said Tressilian. 

“ Ay, ay, that’s just like the rest of them,” 
replied the boy ; “ I warrant me you think, what 
should such an ill-favoured, scrambling urchin 
do at court ? But let Richard Sludge alone ; I 
have not been cock of the roost here for nothing. 
I will make sharp wit mend foul feature.” 

“ But what will your grandame say, and your 
tutor. Dominie Holiday ?” 

“E’en whafithey like,” replied Dickie; “the one 
has her chickens to reckon, and the other has his 

12 
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boys to whip ; I would have given them the candle 
to hold long since, and shewn this trumpery ham- 
let a fair pair of heels, but that Dominie promises 
I should go with him to bear share in the next 
pageant he is to set forth, and they say there arc 
to be great revels shortly.” 

“ And whereabout are they to be held, my lit- 
tle friend ?” said Tressilian. 

“ O, at some castle far in the north,” answered 
his guide — a world’s breadth from Berkshire. 
But our old Dominie holds that they cannot go for- 
ward without him ; and it may be he is right, for 
he has put in order many a fair pageant. He is 
not half the fool you would take him for, when 
he gets to work he understands ; and so he can 
spout verses like a play-actor, when, God wot, if 
you set him to steal a goose’s egg, he would be 
drubbed by the gander.” 

“ And you are to play a part in his next show ?” 
said Tressilian, somewhat interested by the boy’s 
boldness of conversation, and shrewd estimate ol 
character, 

“In i'aith,” said Richard Sludge, in answer, 
“■ he hath so promised me ; and if he break liis 
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word, it will be the worse for him ; for let me 
take the bit between my teeth, and turn my head 
down hill, and I will shake him oft* with a fall 
that may harm his bones — ^And I should not like 
much to hurt him neither,” said he, “ for the tire- 
some old fool has painfully laboured to teach me 
all he could.— But enough of that— here are we 
at Way land Smith’s forge-door.” 

You jest, my little friend,” said Tressilian ; 
“ here is nothing but a bare moor, and that ring 
of stones, with a great one in the midst, like a 
Cornish barrow.” 

“ Ay, and that great flat stone in the midst, 
which lies across the top of these uprights,” said 
the boy, “ is Wayland Smith’s counter, that yoju 
must tell down your money upon.” 

“ What do you mean by such folly said the 
traveller, beginning to be angry with the boy, 
and vexed with himself for having trusted such 
a hare-brained guide. 

“ Why,” said Dickie, with a grin, “ you must 
tie your horse to diat upright stone that has the 
ring in’t, and then you must whistle three times, 
and lay me down your silyw groat on that other 
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flat stone, walk out of the circle, sit down on the 
west side of that little thicket of bushes, and take 
heed you look neither to right nor to left for ten 
minutes, or so long as you shall hear the hammer 
clink, and whenever it ceases, say your prayers for 
the space you could tell a hundred,— -orcount over 
a hundred, which will do as well,-— and then come 
into the circle, you will find your money gone and 
your horse shod.” 

“ My money gone to a certainty !” said Tressi- 
lian ; “but as for the rest — Hark ye, my lad, I am 
not your schoolmaster, but if you play off your 
waggery on me, I will take a part of his task off 
his hands, and punish you to purpose.” 

“ Ay, when you can catch me !” said the boy, 
and presently took to his heels across the heath, 
with a velocity which baffled every attempt of 
TressiUan to overtake him, loaded as he was with 
his heavy boots. Nor was it the least provoking 
part of the urchin’s conduct, that he did not ex- 
ert his utmost speed, like one who finds himself 
in danger or who is frightened, but preserved 
just such a rate as to encourage TressiUan to con- 
tinue the chase, and then darted away from him 
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with the swif’tnc.ss of tlic wind, when his pursuer 
supposed he had neaiiy run him down, doubling, 
at the same time, and winding so as always to keep 
near the place from which lie started. 

This lasted until Tressilian, from very weari- 
ness, stood still, and was about to abandon the 
pursuit with a hearty curse on the ill-favoured 
urchin, who had engaged him in an exercise so 
ridiculous. But the boy, who had, as formerly, 
planted himself on the top of a hillock close in 
front, began to clap his long thin hands, point 
with his skinny fingers, and twist his wild and 
ugly features into such extravagant expression of 
laughter and derision, that Tressilian began half 
to doubt whether he had not in view an actual 
hobgoblin. 

Provoked extremely, yet at the same time feel- 
ing an irresistible desire to laugh, so very odd 
were the boy’s grimaces and gesticulations, he 
returned to his horse, and mounted him with the 
purpose of pursuing Dickie at more advantage. 

The boy no sooner saw him mount his horse, 
than he hollo’d out to him, that rather than he 
should spoil his white-footed nag, he would come 
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to him, oil condition he would keep his lingers 
to himself. 

“ I will make no condition with thee, thou 
naughty varlet !” said Tressilian ; “ I will have 
thee at my mercy in a moment.” 

“ Aha, Master Traveller,” said the boy, “ there 
is a marsh hard by, would swallow all the horses 
of the Queen’s Guard — I will into it, and see 
where you will go then. — You shall hear the bit- 
tern bump, and the wild drake quack, ere you 
get hold of me without my consent, I promise 
you.” 

Tressilian looked out, and from the appearance 
of the ground behind the hillock, believed it might 
be as the boy said, and accordingly determined 
to strike up a peace with so light-footed and ready- 
witted an enemy— “ Come down,” he said, “ thou 
mischievous brat !— Leave thy mopping and mow- 
ing, and come hither ; I will do thee no harm, as 
I am a gentleman.” 

The boy answered his invitation with the ut- 
most confidence, and danced down from his stance 
with a galliard sort of stc}), keeping his eye at the 
same time fixed on Tressilian’s, who, once more 
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dismounted, stood with his horse’s bridle in his 
hand, breathless, and half exhausted with his fruit- 
less exercise, though not one drop of moisture 
appeared on the freckled forehead of the urchin, 
which looked like a piece of dry and discoloured 
parchment, drawn tight across the brow of a 
fleshless skull. 

“ And tell me,” said Tressilian, “ why yUu use 
me thus, thou mischievous imp F or what your 
meaning is by telling me so absurd a legend as 
you wished but now to put on me ? Or rather 
shew me, in good earnest, this smith’s forge, and 
I will give thee what will buy thee apples through 
the whole winter.” 

“ Were you to give me an orchard of apples,” 
said Dickie Sludge, “ I can guide thee no better 
than I have done. Lay down the silver token on 
the flat stone-whistle three times— then etime 
sit down on the western side of the thicket of 
gorse ; I will sit by you, and give you free leave 
to wring my head oft‘, unless you hear the smith 
at work within two minutes after we are seated.” 

“ I may be tempted to take thee at thy word,” 
said Tressilian, “ if you make me do aught half 
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SO ridiculous for your own mischievous sport— 
however, I will prove your spell. — Here, then, I 
tie my horse to this upright stone — I must lay 
my silver groat here, and whistle three times, say- 
est thou ?” 

“ Ay, but thou must whistle louder than an 
unfledged owzie,” said the boy, as Tressilian, ha- 
ving laid down his money, and half ashamed ot 
the folly he practised, made a careless whistle — 
“You must whistle louder than that, for who 
knows where the smith is that you call for ? — lie 
may be in the King of France’s stables for what 
I know.” 

“ Why, you said but now he was no devil,” 
replied Tressilian. 

“ Man or devil,” said Dickie, “ I see that I 
must summon him for you ;” and therewithal ho 
whistled sharp and shrill, with an acuteness of 
sound that almost thrilled through Tressilian’s 
brain — “ That is what I call whistling,” said he, 
after he had repeated the signal thrice ; “ and 
now to cover, to cover, or Whitefoot will not be 
shod this day.” 
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Tressilian, musing what the upshot of this mum- 
mery was to be, yet satisfied there was to be some 
serious result, by the confidence with which the 
boy had put himself in his power, suffered him- 
self to be conducted to that side of the little thicket 
of gorse and brushwood which was farthest from 
the circle of stones, and there sat down : and as 
it occurred to him that, after all, this might be a 
trick for stealing his horse, he kept his hand on 
the boy’s collar, determined to make him hostage 
for its safety. 

“ Now, hush and listen,” said Dickie, in a low 
whisper ; “ you will soon hear the tack of a ham- 
mer that was never forged of earthly iron, for the 
stone it was made of was shot from the moon.” 
And in effect Tressilian did immediately hear 
the light stroke of a hammer, as when a farrier is 
at work. The singularity of such a sound, in so 
very lonely a place, made him involuntarily 
shudder ; but looking at the boy, and discover- 
ing, by the arch malicious expression of his coun- 
tenance, that the urchin saw and enjoyed his 
slight tremor, he became convinced that the 
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whole was a concerted stratagem, and determined 
to know by whom, or for what purpose, the trick 
was played off*. 

Accordingly, ho remained perfectly quiet all 
the time that the hammer continued to sound, 
being about the space usually employed in fixing 
a horse-shoe. But the instant the sound ceased, 
Tressilian, instead of interposing the space of time 
which his guide had re(][uested, started up with 
his sword in his hand, ran round the thicket, and 
confronted a man in a farrier’s leathern apron, 
but otherwise fantastically attired in a bear-skin 
dressed with the fur on, and a cap of the same, 
which almost hid the sooty and begrimed features 
of the wearer— Come back, come back !” cried 
the boy to Tressilian, “ or you will be torn to 
pieces — no man lives that looks on him.”— Iii 
fact, the invisible smith (now fully visible) heaved 
up his hammer, and shewed symptoms of doing 
battle. 

But when the boy observed that neither his 
own entreaties, nor the menaces of the farrier ap- 
peared to change Tressilian’s purpose, but that, 
on the contrary, he confronted the hammer witli 
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his drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith in 
turn, “ Wayland, touch him not, or you will 
come by the worse ! — the gentleman is a true 
gentleman, and a bold.” 

“ So thou hast betrayed me, Flibbertigibbet ?” 
said the smith ; “ it shall be the worse for thee.” 

“ Be who thou wilt,” said Tressilian, “ thou 
art in no danger from me, so thou tell me the 
meaning of this practice, and why thou drivest 
thy trade in this mysterious fashion.” 

The smith, however, turning to Tressilian, 
exclaimed, in a threatening tone, “ Who ques- 
tions the Keeper of the Crystal Castle of Light, 
the Lord of the Green Lion, the Rider of the 
Red Dragon ? — Hence ! — avoid thee, ere I sum- 
mon Talpack with his fiery lance, to quell, crush, 
and consume !” These words he uttered with vio- 
lent gesticulation, mouthing and flourishing his 
hammer, 

“ Peace, thou vile cozener, with thy gipsey 
cant !” replied Tressilian, scornfully, “ and fol- 
low me to the next magistrate, or I will cut thee 
over the pate.” 

“Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland !” said the 
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boy ; “ credit me the swaggering vein will not 
pass here, you must cut boon whids.”* 

“ I think, worshipful sir,” said the smith, sink- 
ing his hammer, and assuming a more gentle and 
submissive tone of voice, “ that when so poor a 
man does his day’s job, he might be permitted to 
work it out after his own fashion. Your horse 
is shod, and your farrier paid — What need you 
cumber yourself further, than to mount and pur- 
sue your journey 

“ Nay, friend, you are mistaken,” replied Tres- 
silian ; “ every man has a right to take the mask 
from the face of a cheat and a juggler ; and your 
mode of living raises suspicion that you are both.” 

“ If you are so determined, sir,” said the 
smith, “ I cannot help myself save by force, 
which I were unwilling to use towards you, Mas- 
ter Tressilian ; — not that I fear your weapon, but 
because I know you to be a worthy, kind, and 
well-accomplished gentleman, who would rather 
help than harm a poor man that is in a strmt.” 


** “ Give good words .” — Slarig dialect. 
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“ Well said, Wayland,” said the boy, who had 
anxiously awaited the issue of their conference. 
“ But let us to thy den, man, for it is ill for thy 
health to stand here talking in the open air.” 

“ Thou art right. Hobgoblin,” replied the 
smith ; and going to the little thicket of gorse on 
the side nearest to the circle, and opposite to 
that at which his customer had so lately couched, 
he discovered a trap-door curiously covered with 
bushes, raised it, and, descending into the earth, 
vanished from their eyes. Notwithstanding Tres- 
silian’s curiosity, he had some hesitation at follow- 
the fellow into what might be a den of rob- 
bers, especially when he heard the smith’s voice, 
issuing from the bowels of the earth, call out, 
“ Flibbertigibbet, do you come last, and be sure 
to fasten the trap !” 

“ Have you seen enough of Way land Smith 
now ?” whispered the urchin to Tressilian, with 
an arch sneer, as if marking his companion’s un- 
certainty. 

“ Not yet,” said Tressilian firmly, and shaking 
off’ his momentary irresolution, he descended into 
the narrow stair-case to which the entrance led. 
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and was followed by Dickie Sludge, who made 
fast the trap-door behind him, and thus exclu- 
ded every glimmer of day-light. The descent, 
however, was only a few steps, and led to a level 
passage of a few yards length, at the end of which 
appeared the reflection of a lurid and red light. 
Arrived at this point, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, Tres^ilian found that a turn to the left ad- 
mitted him and Hobgoblin, who followed closely, 
into a small square vault, containing a smith’s 
forge glowing with charcoal, the vapour of which 
filled the apartment with an oppressive smell, 
which would have been altogether suffocating, 
but that by some concealed vent the vault com- 
municated with the upper air. The light afford* 
ed by the red fuel, and by a lamp suspended in 
an iron chain, served to shew that, besides an 
anvil, bellows, tongs, hammers, ’ a quantity of 
ready-made horse- shoes, and other articles pro- 
per to the profession of a farrier, there were also 
stoves, alembics, crucibles, retorts, and other in- 
struments of alchemy. The grotesque figure of 
the smith, and the ugly but whimsical features 
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of the boy, seen by the gloomy and imperfect 
light of the charcoal-fire and the dying lamp, ac- 
corded very well with all this mystical apparatus, 
and in that age of superstition would have made 
some impression on the courage of most men. 

But nature had endowed Tressilian with firm 
nerves, and his education, originally good, had 
been too sedulously improved by subsequent 
study to give way to any imaginary terrors ; and 
after giving a glance around him, he again de- 
manded of the artist who he was, and by what 
accident he came to know and address him by 
his name. 

“ Your worship cannot but remember,” said 
the smith, “ that about three years since, upon 
Saint Lucy’s Eve, there came a travelling jug- 
gler to a certain hall in Devonshire, and exhibit- 
ed his skill before a worshipful knight and a fair 
company — I see from your worship’s counte- 
nance, dark as this place is, that my memory has 
not done me wrong.” 

“ Thou hast said enough,” said Tressilian, 
turning away, as wishing to hide from the speaker 
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the painful train of recollections which his dis- 
course had unconsciously awakened. 

“ The juggler,” said the smith, “ played his 
part so bravely, that the clowns and clown-like 
squires in the company held his art to be little 
less than magical ; but there was one maiden of 
fifteen, or thereby, with the fairest face I ever 
looked upon, whose rosy cheek grew pale, and her 
bright eyes dim, at the sight of the wonders exhi- 
bited.” 

“ Peace, I command thee, peace !” said Tres- 
silian. 

“ I mean your worship no offence,” said the 
fellow ; “ but I have cause to remember how, 
to relieve the young maiden’s fears, you conde- 
scended to point out the mode in which these de- 
ceptions were practised, and to baffle the poor 
juggler by laying bare the mysteries of his art, 
as ably as if you had been a brother of his order. 
— She was indeed €o fair a maiden, that, to win a 
smile of her, a man might well” 

“ Not a word more of her, I* charge thee !” 
said Tressilian ; “ I do well remember the night 
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you speak of— *one of the few happy evenings my 
life has known.” 

“ She is gone, then,” said the smith, interpret- 
ing after his own fashion the sigh with which 
Tressilian uttered these words — “ She is gone, 
young, beautiful, and beloved as she was f — I 
crave your worship’s pardon — would have ham- 
mered on another theme — I see I have unwarily 
driven the nail to the quick.” 

This speech was made with a mixture of rude 
feeling, which inclined Tressilian favourably to 
the poor artizan, of whom before he was inclined 
to judge very harshly. But nothing can so soon 
attract the unfortunate, as real or seeming sym- 
pathy with their sorrows. 

“ I think,” proceeded Tressilian, after a mi- 
nute’s silence, “ thou wert in those days a jovial 
fellow, who could keep a company merry by song, 
and tale, and rebeck, as well as by thy juggling 
tricks — why do I find thee a laborious handi- 
craftsman, plying thy trade in so melancholy a 
dwelling, and under such extraordinary circum- 
stances ?” 
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“ My story is not long,” said the artist ; “ but 
your honour had better sit while you listen to it.” 
So saying, he approached to the fire a three- 
footed stool, and took another himself, while 
Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, as he called the 
boy, drew a cricket to the smith’s feet, and look- 
ed up in his face with features which, as illumi- 
nated by the glow of the forge, seemed convulsed 
witli intense curiosity — “ Thou too,” said the 
smith to him, “ shaft learn, as thou well deservest 
at my hand, the brief history of my life ; and, in 
troth, it were as well tell it thee as leave thee to 
ferret it out, since Nature never packed a shrewd- 
er wit into a more ungainly casket. — Well, sir, if 
my poor story may pleasure you, it is at your 
command — But will you not taste a stoup of 
liquor I promise you that even in this poor cell 
I have some in store.” 

“ Speak not of it,” said Tressilian, “ but go 
on with thy story, for my leisure is brief.” 

“ You shall have no cause to rue the delay,” 
said the smith, “ for your horse shall be better 
fed in the meantime, than he hath been this morn- 
ing, and made fitter for travel.” 
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With that tlie artist left the vault, and return- 
ed after a few minutes interval. Here, also, we 
pause, that the narrative may commence in an- 
other chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I say, my lord can such a subtilty 
(But all his craft ye must not wot of me, 

And somewhat help 1 yet to his working) 

That all the ground on which we ben riding, 

Till that wc come to Canterbury town, 

He can all clean turnen so up so down, 

And pave it all of silver and of gold. 

The Canon's Yeoman'^ Prologue^^Cantcrbury Tates^ 


The artist resumed his narrative in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ I WAS bred a blacksmith, and knew my art 
as well as e’er a black-thumb’d, leathern-apron’d, 
swart-faced knave of that noble mystery. But I 
tired of ringing hammer-tunes on iron stithies, 
and went out into the world, where I became ac- 
qj^jMUited with a celebrated juggler, whose fingers 
had become rather too stiff for legerdemain, and 
who wished to have the aid of an apprentice in 
his noble mystery. I served him for six years, 
until I was master of my trade — I refer myself 
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to your worship, whose judgment cannot be dis- 
puted, whether I did not learn to ply the craft in- 
diflFerently well ?” 

“ Excellently,” saidTressilian ; “but be brief.” 

“ It was not long after I had performed at Sir 
Hugh Robsart’s, in your worship’s presence,” 
said the artist, “ that I took myself to the stage, 
and have swaggered with the bravest of them all, 
both at the Black Bull, the Globe, the Fortune, 
and elsewhere ; but I know not how — apples were 
so plenty that year, that the lads in the two-penny 
gallery never took more than one bite out of them, 
and threw the rest of the pippin at whatsoever act- 
or chanced to be on the stage. So I tired of it— 
renounced my half share in the company— gave 
my foil to my comrade — ^my buskins to the ward- 
robe, and shewed the theatre a clean pair of 
heels.” 

“ Well, friend, and what,” said Tressilian, 
“ was your next shift 

“ I became,” said the smith, “ half partner, 
half domestic, to a man of much skill and little 
substance, who practised the trade of a physi- 
cianer.” 
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“ III other words,” said Tressilian, “ you were 
Jack Pudding to a quack salver.” 

“Something beyond that, let me hope, my good 
Master Tressilian,” replied the artist ; “ and yet, 
to say truth, our practice was of an adventurous 
description, and the pharmacy which I had ac- 
quired in my first studies for the benefit of horses, 
was frequently applied to our human patients. 
But the seeds of all maladies are the same ; and if 
turpentine, tar, pitch, and beef-suet, mingled with 
turmerick, gum-mastick, and one head of garlick, 
can cure the horse that hath been grieved with a 
nail, I sec not but what it may benefit the man 
that hath been pricked with a sword. But my 
master’s practice, as well as his skill, went far be- 
yond mine, and dealt in more dange?ous concerns. 
He was not only a bold adventurous practitioner 
in physic, but also, if your pleasure so chanced to 
be, an adept, who read the stars and expounded 
tile fortunes of mankind, genethliacally, as he call- 
ed it, or otherwise. He was a learned distiller of 
simples, and a profound chemist — made several 
efforts to fix mercury, and judged himself to have 

made a fair hit at the philosopher’s stone. I have 
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yet a program of his on that subject, which, if your 
honour understandeth, I believe you have the bet- 
ter, not only of all who read, but also of him who 
wrote it.” 

He gave Tressilian a scroll of parchment, bear- 
ing at top and bottom, and down the margin, 
the signs of the seven planets, curiously inter- 
mingled with talismanical characters and scraps 
of Greek and Hebrew. In the midst were some 
Latin verses from a cabalistical author, written 
out so fairly, that even the gloom of the place did 
not prevent Tressilian from reading them. The 
tenor of the original ran as follows 

‘ Si flxum solvas, faciasque volare solutum, 

Et volucr^ figas, facient te viverc tutum. 

Si pariat ventum, valet aure pondere centum 
Ventus ubi vult spirat — Capiat qui capere potest.’ ’ 

“ I protest to you,” said Tressilian, “ all I un- 
derstand of this jargon is, that the last words seem 
to mean ‘ Catch who catch can.’ ” 

“ That,” said the smith, “ is the very principle 
that my worthy friend and master, Doctor Do- 
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boobie, always acted upon ; until, being besotted 
with his own imaginations, and conceited of his 
high chemical skill, he began to spend in cheat- 
ing himself the money which he had acquired in 
cheating others, and either discovered or built 
for himself, I could never know which, this se- 
cret elaboratorv, in which he used to seclude him- 
self both from patients and disciples, who doubt- 
less thought his long and mysterious absences 
from his ordinary residence in the town of Far- 
ringdon were occasioned by his progress in the 
mystic sciences, and his intercourse with the in- 
visible world. Me also he tried to deceive ; but 
though I contradicted him not, he saw that I 
knew too much of his secrets to be any longer 
a safe companion. Meanwhile, his name waxed 
famous, or rather infamous, and many of those 
who resorted to him did so under persuasion that 
he was a sorcerer. And yet his supposed advance 
in the occult sciences, dre\v to him the secret re- 
sort of men too powerful to be named, for pur- 
poses too dangerous to be mentioned. Men cursed 
and threatened him, and bestowed on me, the in- 
nocent assistant of his studies, the nickname of 
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the Devil’s foot-post, which procured me a volley 
of stones as soon as ever I ventured to shew my 
face in the street of the village. At length, my 
master suddenly disappeared, pretending to me 
that he was about to visit his elaboratory in this 
place, and discharging me to disturb him till two 
days were past. When this period had elapsed, 
I became anxious, and resorted to thisvault, where 
I found the fires extinguished and the utensils in 
confusion, with a note from the learned Doboo- 
bius, as he was wont to style himself, acquainting 
me that we should never meet again, bequeathing 
me his chemical apparatus, and the parchment 
which I have just put into your hands, advising 
me strongly to prosecute the secret which it con- 
tained, which would infallibly lead me to the dis- 
covery of the grand magisterium.” 

“ And didst thou follow this sage advice 
said Tressilian. 

“ Worshipful sir, no,” replied the smith ; “ for 
being by nature cautious and suspicious, from 
knowing with whom I had to do, I made so many 
perquisitions before I ventured even to light a 
fire, that I at length discovered a small barrel of 
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gunpowder, carefully hid beneath the furnace, 
with the purpose, no doubt, that as soon as I 
should commence the grand work of the trans- 
mutation of metals, the explosion should trans- 
mute the vault and all in it into a heap of ruins, 
which might serve at once for my slaughter-house 
and my grave. This cured me of alchemy, and 
fain would I have returned to the honest hammer 
and anvil ; but who would bring a horse to be 
shoed by the Devil’s post ? Meantime, I had won 
the regard of my honest Flibbertigibbet here, 
he being then at Faringdon with his master, the 
sage Erasmus Holiday, by teaching him a few 
secrets, such as please youth at his age ; and af- 
ter mucli counsel together, we agreed, that since 
I could get no practice in the ordinary way, I 
should try how I could work out business among 
these ignorant boors, by practising upon their 
silly fears, and thanks to Flibbertigibbet who 
hath spread my renown, I have not wanted cus- 
tom. But it is won at too great risk, and I fear 
I shall be at length taken up for a wizard ; so 
that I seek but an opportunity to leave this vault 
when I can have the protection of some worship- 
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ful person against the fury of the populace, in 
case they chance to recognize me.” 

“ And art thou,” said Tressilian, “ perfectly 
acquainted with the roads in this country ?” 

“ I could ride them every inch by midnight,” 
answered Wayland Smith, which was the name 
this adept had adopted. 

“ Thou hast no horse to ride upon,” said Tres- 
silian. 

“ Pardon me,” replied Wayland ; “ I have as 
good a tit as ever yeoman bestrode ; and I forgot 
to say it was the best part of the mediciner’s le- 
gacy to me, excepting one or two of his medical 
secrets, which I picked up without his knowledge 
and against his will.” 

“ Get thyself washed and shaved then,” said 
Tressilian ; “ reform thy dress as well as thou 
canst, and fling away these grotesque trappings ; 
and, so thou wilt be secret and faithful, thou shalt 
follow me for a short time, till thy pranks here 
are forgotten. Thou hast, I think, both address 
and courage, and I have matter to do that may 
require both.” 

Wayland Smith eagerly embraced tlie propo- 
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sal, and protested his devotion to his new master. 
In a very few minutes he had made so great a 
change in his original appearance, by change of 
dress, trimming his beard and hair and so forth, 
that Tressilian could not help remarking, that he 
thought he would stand in littl^eed of a protect- 
or, since none of his old acquaintance was like to 
recognize him. 

“ My debtors would not pay me money,” said 
Wayland, shaking his head ; “ but my creditors 
of every kind would be less easily blinded, ^^d, 
in truth, I hold myself not safe, unless under the 
protection of a gentleman of birth and character, 
«s that of your worship.” 

So saying, he led the way out of the cavern. 
He then called loudly for Hobgoblin, who, after 
lingering for an instant, appeared with the horse 
furniture, when Wayland closed, and sedulously 
covered up the trap-door,' observing, it might 
again serv!# him at his need, besides that the tools 
were worth ^mewhat. A whistle from the owner 
brought to his side a nag that fed quietly on 
the common, and was accustomed to the signal. 
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While he accoutred him for the journey, Tces- 
silian drew his own girths faster, and in a few 
minutes both were ready to mount. 

At this moment Sludge approached to bid them 
farewell, 

“ You are goii|j to leave me then, my old play- 
fellow,” said the boy ; “ and there is an end of 
all our game at bo-peep with the cowardly lub- 
bards whom I brought hither to have their broad- 
footed nags shod by the devil and his imps.” 

,^It is even so,” said Wayland Smith ; “ the 
bew friends must part, Flibbertigibbet; but thou, 
my boy, art the only thing in the Vale of Whitfe 
Horse which I shall regret to leave behind me.?' 

“ Well, I bid thee not farewell,” said Dickie 
Sludge, “ for you will be at these revels, I judge, 
and so shall I ; for if Dominie Holiday take me 
not thither, by the light of day, which we see not 
in yonder dark hole, I will take myself there !” 

“ In good time,” said Wayland ;*<J,but I pray 
you to do nought rashly.” . 

“ Nay, now you would make a child — a com- 
mon child of me, and tell me of the risk of walk- 
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ing without leading strings. But before you are 
a mile from these stones, you shall know, by a 
sure token, that I have more of the hobgoblin 
about me than you credit ; and I will so manage, 
that, if you take advantage, you may profit by my 

What doest thou mean, boy ?” said Tressi- 
lian ; but Flibbertigibbet only answered with a 
grin and a caper, and bidding both of them fare- 
well, and at the same time exhorting them to 
make the best of their way from the place, he set 
them the example by running homeward with^'the 
same uncommon velocity with which he had baf- 
fled Tressilian’s former attempts to get hold of 
him. 

“ It is in vain to chase him,” said Wayland 
Smith ; “ for unless your worship is expert in 
lark-hunting, we should never catch hold of him— - 
and besides what would it avail ? Better make the 
best of our way hence, as he advises.” 

They mounted their horses accordingly, and 
began to proceed at a round pace, as soon as Tres- 
silian had explained to his guide the road in which 
he desired to travel. 
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After they had trotted nearly a mile, Trcssi- 
lian could not help observing to his companion, 
that his horse felt more lively under him than 
even when he mounted in the morning. 

“ Are you avised of that said Way land 
Smith, smiling. “ That is owing to a little se- 
cret of mine. I mixed that with an handful of 
oat.e .which shall save your worship’s heels the 
trouble of spurring these six hours at least. Nay, 
I have not studied medicine and pharmacy for 
nought.” 

“ I trust,” said Tressilian, “ your drugs will 
do my horse no harm.” 

“ No more than the marc’s milk which foaled 
him,” answered the artist ; and w'as proceeding to 
dilate on the excellence of his recipe, when he 
was interrupted by an explosion as loud and tre- 
mendous as the mine which blows up the rampart 
of a beleaguered city. The horses started, and 
the riders were equally surprised. They turned 
to gaze in the direction from which the thunder- 
clap was heard, and beheld, just over the spot 
they had left so recently, a huge pillar of dark 
smoke rising high into the clear blue atmosphere. 
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“ My habitation is gone to wrack,” said Way- 
land, immediately conjecturing the cause of the 
explosion — “ I was a fool to mention the doctor’s 
kind intentions towards my mansion before that 
limb of mischief Flibbertigibbet — I might have 
guessed he would long to put so rare a frolic into 
execution. But let us hasten on, for the sound 
will collect the country to the spot.” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and Tressi- 
lian also quickening his speed, they rode briskly 
forward. 

“ This, then, was the meaning of the little imp’s 
token which he promised us,” said Tressilian ; 
“ had we lingered near the spot we had found it 
a love-token with a vengeance.” 

“ He would have given us warning,” said the 
smith; “ I saw him look hack more than once to 
sec if we were off — ’tis a very devil for mischief, 
yet not an ill-natui'ed devil either. It were long 
to tell your honour how I became first acquaint- 
ed with him, and how many tricks he played me. 
Many a good turn he did me too, especially in 
bringing me customers ; for his great delight was 
to see them sit shivering behind the bushes when 
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they heard the click of my hammer. I think 
Dame Nature, when she lodged a double quan- 
tity of brains in that mishapcn head of his, gave 
him the power of enjoying other people’s distress- 
es, as she gave them the pleasure of laughing at 
his ugliness.” 

“ It may be so,” said Tressilian ; “ those who 
find themselves severed from society by peculi- 
arities of form, if they do not hate the common 
bulk of mankind, are at least not altogether in- 
disposed to enjoy their mishaps and calamities.” 

“ But Flibbertigibbet,” answered Wayland, 
“ hath that about him which may redeem his 
turn for mischievous frolic ; for he is as faithful 
when attached, as he is tricky and malignant to 
strangers ; and, as I said before, I have cause to 
say so.” 

Tressilian pursued the conversation no farther ; 
and they continued their journey towards Devon- 
shire without farther adventure, until they alight- 
ed at an inn in the town of Marlborough, since 
celebrated for having given title to the greatest 
general (excepting one) whom Britain ever pro- 
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duced. Here the travellers received, in the same 
breath, an example of the truth of two old pro- 
verbs, namely, that III news fly fast, and that 
Listeners seldom hear a good tale of themselves. 

The inn-yard was in a sort of combustion 
when they alighted ; insomuch, that they could 
scarce get man or boy to take care of their horses, 
so full were the whole household of some news 
which flew from tongue to tongue, the import of 
which they were for some time unable to disco- 
ver. At length, indeed, they found it respected 
matters which touched them nearly. 

“ What is the matter, say you, master an- 
swered, at length, the head hostler, in reply to 
Tressilian’s repeated questions — “ Why, truly, 
I scarce know myself. But here was a rider but 
now, who says that the devil hath flown away with 
him they called W^ayland Smith, that wonn’d 
about three miles from the White Horse of Berk- 
shire, this very blessed morning, in a flash of 
fire and a pillar of smoke, and rooted up the place 
he dwelt in, near that old cock-pit of upright 
stones, as cleanly as if it had all been delved up 
for a cropping.” 
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“ Why, then,” said an old farmer, “ the more 
is the pity— for that Way land Smith (whether he 
was the devil’s crony or no I skill not,) had a good 
notion of horse diseases, and it’s to be thought 
the hots will spread in the country far and near, 
an Satan has not gi’en un time to leave his secret 
behind un.” 

“ You may say that, Gaffer Grimeshy,” smd 
the hostler in return ; “ I have carried a horse 
to Way land Smith myself, for he passed all far- 
riers in this country.” 

“ Did you see him said Dame Alison Crane, 
mistress of the inn bearing that sign, and deign- 
ing to term husband the owner thereof, an insig- 
nificant hop-o’-my-thumb sort of person, whose 
halting gait, and long neck, and meddling hen- 
pecked insignificance, are supposed to have given 
origin to the celebrated old English tune of “ My 
Dame hath a lame tame Crane.” 

On this occasion he chirp’d out a repetition of 
his wife’s question, “ Did’st see the devil. Jack 
Hostler, I say ?” 

“ And what if I did see un. Master Crane ?” 
replied Jack Hostler, — for, like all the rest of the 
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household, he paid as little respect to his master 
as his mistress herself did. 

“ Nay, nought, Jack Hostler,” replied the pa- 
cific Master Crane, “ only if you saw the devil, 
methinks I would like to know what un’s like ?” 

“ You will know that one day. Master Crane,” 
said his helpmate, “ an’ ye mend not your man- 
ners, and mind your business, leaving off such 
idle palabras — But truly. Jack Hostler, I should 
be glad to know myself what like the fellow was.” 

“ Why, Dame,” said the hostler, more respect- 
fully, “ as for what he was like I cannot tell, nor 
no man else, for why I never saw un.” 

“ And how didst thou get thine errand done,” 
said Gaffer Grimesby, “ if thou seed’sthim not ?” 

“ Why, I had schoolmaster to write down ail- 
ment o’ nag,” said Jack Hostler ; “ and I went 
wi’ the ugliest slip of a boy for my guide as ever 
man cut out o’ lime-tree root to please a child 
withal.” 

“ And what was it ? — and did it cure vour 
nag, Jack Hostler ?” — was uttered and echoed 
by all who stood around. 

“ Why, how can I tell you what it was said 
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the hostler ; “ simply it smelled and tasted — ^for 
I did make bold to put a pea’s substance into 
my mouth — like hartshorn and savin mixed with 
vinegar — ^but then no hartshorn and sayin ever 
wrought so speedy a cure — And I am dreading 
that if Way land Smith be gone, the bots will have 
more power over horse and cattle.” 

The pride of art, which is certainly not infe- 
rior in its influence to any other pride whatsoever, 
here so far operated on Way land Smith, that, 
notwithstanding the obvious danger of his being 
recognized, he could not help winking to Tressi- 
lian, and smiling mysteriously, as if triumphing 
in the undoubted evidence of his veterinary skill. 
In the meanwhile, the discourse continued. 

“ E’en let it be so,” said a grave man in black, 
the companion of Gaffer Grimesby ; “ e’en let 
us perish under the evil God sends us, rather than 
the Devil be our doctor.” 

“ Very true,” said Dame Crane ; “ and I mar- 
vel at J ack Hostler that he would peril his own 
soul to cure the bowels of a nag.” 

“ Very true, mistress,” said Jack Hostler, 
“ but the nag was my master’s ; and had it been 
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your’s, I think ye would ha’ held me cheap enow 
ah I had feared the Devil when the poor beast 
was in such a taking — For the rest, let the clergy 
look to it. Every man to his craft, says the pro- 
verb; the parson to the prayer-book, and the 
groom to his curry-comb.” 

“ I vow,” said Dame Crane, “ I think Jack 
Hostler speaks like a good Christian and a faith- 
ful servant, who will spare neither body nor soul 
in his master’s service. However, the devil has 
lifted him in time, for a Constable of the Hun- 
dred came hither this morning to get old Gaffer 
Pinniewinks, the trier of witches, to go with him 
to the Vale of W^iitehorse to comprehend Way- 
land Smith, and put him to his probation. I 
helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his pincers and 
his jx)king-awl, and I saw the warrant from Jus- 
tice Blindas.” 

“ Pooh — pooh — ^the devil would laugh both 
at Blindas and his warrant, constable, and witch- 
finder to boot,” said old Dame Crank, the papist 
laundress ; “ Wayland Smith’s flesh would mind 
Pinniewink’s awl no more than a cambric ruff 
minds a hot piccadilloe-needle. But tell me, gen- 
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tie-folks, if the devil ever had such a hand among 
ye, as to snatch away your smiths and your artists 
from under your nose, when the good Abbots of 
Abingdon had their own. By Our Lady, no !— 
they had their hallowed tapers, and their holy 
water, and their relics and what not, could send 
the foulest fiends a-packing. — Go ask a heretic 
parson to do the like — But ours were a comfort- 
able people.” 

“ Very true. Dame Crank,” said the hostler ; 
“ so said Simpkins of Simonburn when the cu- 
rate kissed his wife,—* They are a comfortable 
people,’ said he.” 

** Silence, thou foul-mouthed vermin,” said 
Dame Crank ; “ is it fit for a heretic horse-boy 
like thee, to handle such a text as the Catholic 
clergy 

“ In troth no, dame,” replied the man of oats ; 
“ and as you yourself are now no text for their 
handling, dame, whatever may have been the case 
in your day, I think we had e’en better leave un 
alone.” 

At this last exchange of sarcasm. Dame Crank 
set up her throat, and began a horrible cxclama- 
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tion against Jack Hostler, under cover of which 
Tressilian and his attendant escaped into the 
house. 

They had no sooner entered a private chamber, 
to which Goodman Crane himself had condescend- 
ed to usher them, and dispatched their worthy 
and obsequious host on the errand of procuring 
wine and refreshment, tlian Way land Smith be- 
gan to give vent to his self-importance. 

“ You see, sir,” said he, addressing Tressilian, 
“ that I nothing fabled in asserting that I pos- 
sessed fully the mighty mystery of a farrier, or 
marcschal, as the Trench more honourably term 
us. These dog-hostlers, who, after all, are the 
better judges in such a case, know what credit 
they should attach to my medicaments. I call you 
to witness, worshipful Master Tressilian, that 
nought, save the voice of calumny and the hand 
of malicious violence, hath driven me forth from 
a station in which I held a place alike useful and 
honoured.” 

“ I bear witness, my friend, but will reserve 
my listening,” answered Tressilian, “ for a safer 
time ; unless, indeed, you deem it essential to 
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your reputation, to be translated, like your late 
dwelling, by the assistance of a flash of fire. For 
you see your best friends reckon you no better 
than a mere sorcerer.” 

“ Now, heaven forgive them,” said the artist, 
“ who confound learned skill with unlawful ma- 
gic ! I trust a man may be as skilful, or more so, 
than the best chirurgeon ever meddled with horse- 
flesh, and yet may be upon the matter little more 
than other ordinary men, or at the worst no con- 
juror.” 

“ God forbid else !” said Tressilian. “ But be 
silent just for the present, since here comes mine 
host with an assistant, who seems something of 
the least.” 

FiVery body about the inn. Dame Crank her- 
self included, had been indeed so interested and 
agitated by the story they had heard of Way land 
Smith, and by the new, varying, and more marvel- 
lous editions of the incident, which arrived from 
various quarters, that mine host, in his righteous 
determination to accommodate his guests, had 
been able to obtain the assistance of none of his 
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household, saving that of a little boy, a junior 
tapster, of about twelve years old, who was call- 
ed Sampson. 

“ I wish,” he said, apologizing to his guests, 
as he set down a flagon of sack, and promised 
some food immediately, — I wish the devil had 
flown away with my wife and my whole family 
instead of this Way land Smith, who, I dare say, 
after all said and done, was much less worthy of 
the distinction that Satan has done him.” 

“ I hold opinion with you, good fellow,” re- 
plied Way land Smith ; “ and I will drink to you 
upon that argument.” 

“ Not that I would justify any man who deals 
with the devil,” said mine host, after having pled- 
ged Wayland in a rousing draught of sack, “ but 
that — Saw ye ever better sack, my masters ? — but 
that, I say, a man had better deal with a dozen 
cheats and scoundrel fellows, such as this Way- 
land Smith, rather than with a devil incarnate, 
that takes possession of house and home, bed and 
board.” 

The poor fellow’s detail of grievances was here 
interrupted by the shrill voice of his helpmate, 
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screaming from the kitchen, to which he instant- 
ly hobbled, craving pardon of his guests. He was 
no sooner gone, than Wayland Smith expressed, 
by every contemptuous epithet in the language, 
his utter scorn for a nincompoop, who stuck his 
head under his wife’s apron-string ; and intima- 
ted, that, saving for the sake of the horses, which 
required both rest and food, he would advise his 
worshipful Master Tressilian to push on a stage 
farther, rather than pay a reckoning to such amcan- 
spirited, crow-trodden, hen-pecked, coxcomb, as 
Gaffer Crane. 

The arrival of a large dish of good cow-heel 
and bacon, something soothed the asperity of the 
artist, which wholly vanished before a choice ca- 
pon, so delicately roasted, that the lard frothed 
on it, said Waylandj like May-dew on a lily ; 
and both Gaffer Crane and his good dame be- 
came, in his eyes, very pains-taking, accommo- 
dating, obliging persons. 

According to the manners of the times, the mas- 
ter and his attendant sat at the same table, and 
the latter observed with regret, how little atten- 
tion Tressilian paid to his meal. He recollected. 
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indeed, the pain he had ^ven by mentioning the 
maiden in whose company he had first seen him ; 
but, fearful of touching upon a topic too tender 
to be tampered with, he chose to ascribe his ab- 
stinence to another cause. 

“ This fare is perliaps too coarse for your 
worship,” said Way land, as the limbs of the capon 
disappeared before his own exertions ; “ but had 
you dwelt as long as I have done in yonder dun- 
geon, which Flibbertigibbet has translated to the 
upper element, a place where I dared hardly broil 
my food, lest the smoke should be seen without, 
you would think a fair capon a more welcome 
dainty.” 

“ If you are pleased, friend,” said Trcssilian, 
“ it is well. Nevertheless, hasten thy meal if thou 
canst, for this place is unfriendly to thy safety, 
and my concerns crave travelling.” 

Allowing, therefore, their horses no more rest 
than was absolutely necessary for them, they pur- 
sued their journey by a forced march as far as 
Bradford, where they reposed themselves for the 
night. 

VOL. I. T 
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The next morning found them early travellers. 
And, not to fatigue the reader with unnecessary 
particulars, they traversed without adventure the 
counties of Wiltshire and Somerset, and about 
noon of the third day after Tressilian'*s leaving 
Cumnor, arrived at Sir Ilugli Robsart's seat, call- 
ed Lidcote Hall, on the frontiers of Devonshire. 
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CHArTER XII. 


Ah me ! the flower and blossom of your house, 

'I'lic wind hath blown away to other towers. 

Joanna Baillik’s Family Legend, 

The ancient seat of Lidcotc Hall was situated 
near the village of the same name, and adjoined 
to the wild and extensive forest of Exmoor, plen- 
tifully stocked with game, in which some ancient 
rights belonging to the Robsart family, entitled 
Sir Hugh to pursue his favourite amusement of 
the chase. The old mansion was a low, vene- 
rable building, occupying a considerable space of 
ground, which was surrounded by a deep moat. 
The approach and drawbridge were defended by 
an octagonal tower, of ancient brick-work, but so 
clothed with ivy and other creepers, that it was 
difficult to discover of what materials it was con- 
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structed. The angles of this tower were each de- 
corated with a turret, whimsically various in form 
and in size, and, therefore, very unlike the mo- 
notonous stone pepper-boxes, which, in modern 
Gothic architecture, are employed for the same 
purpose. One of these turrets was square, and 
occupied as a clock-house. But the clock was now 
standing still ; a circumstance peculiarly striking 
to Tressilian, because the good old knight, among 
other harmless peculiarities, had a fidgetty anxie- 
ty about the exact measurement of time, very com- 
mon to those who have a great deal of that commo- 
dity to dispose of, and find it lie heavy upon their 
hands, — just as we see shopkeepers amuse them- 
selves with taking an exact account of their stock 
at the time there is least demand for it. 

The entrance to the court-yard of the old man- 
sion lay through anarch-way, surmounted by the 
foresaid tower, but the draw-bridge was down, and 
one leaf of the iron-studded folding-doors stood 
carelessly open. Tressilian hastily rode over the 
draw-bridge, entered the court, and began to call 
loudly on the domestics by their names. For some 
time he wa|f^ly answered by the echoes and the 
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liowling of the hounds, whose kennel lay at no 
great distance from the mansion, and was sur- 
rounded by the same moat. At length Will Bad- 
ger, the old and favourite attendant of the knight, 
who acted alike as squire of his body, and super- 
intendant of his sports, made his appearance. The 
stout, weather-beaten forester shewed great signs 
of joy when he recognized Tressilian. 

“ Lord love you,” he said, “ Master Edmund, 
be it thou in flesh and fell — Then thou mayst 
do some good on Sir Hugh, for it passes the wit 
of man, that is of mine own, and the Curate’s, 
and Master Mumblazcn’s, to do aught wi’ un.” 

“ Is Sir Hugh then worse since I went away. 
Will demanded Tressilian. 

“For worse in body — no— he is much better,” 
replied the domestic ; “ but he is clean mazed as 
it were — eats and drinks as he is wont — but sleeps 
not, or rather wakes not, for he is ever in a sort 
of twilight, that is neither sleeping nor waking. 
Dame Swineford thought it was like the* dead 
palsy.— But no, no, dame, said I, it is the heart, 
it is the heart.” 
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“ Can ye not stir his mind to any pastimes ?” 
said Tressilian, 

« He is clean and quite off his sports,” said 
Will Badger ; “ hath neither touched backgam- 
mon or shovel-board — nor looked on the big book 
of harrotry wi’ Master Mumblazen. I let the 
clock run down, thinking the missing the bell 
might somewhat move him, for you know. Mas- 
ter Edmund, he was particular in counting time ; 
but he never said a word on’t, so I may e’en set 
the old chime a towling again. I made bold to 
tread on Bungay’s tail too, and you know what 
a round rating that would ha’ cost me once a-day 
-—but he minded his whine no more than a madge 
howlet whooping down the chimney — so the case 
is beyond me.” 

“ Thou shalt tell me the rest within doors. 
Will. — Meanwhile, let this person be ta’en to the 
buttery, and used with respect — He is a man of 
art.” 

“ White art or black art, I would,” said Will 
Badger, “ that he had any art which could help 
us.— rHerc, Tom Butler, look to the man of art — 
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and see that he steals none of thy spoons, lad,” 
he added, in a whisper to the butler, who shewed 
himself at a low window, “ I have known as ho- 
nest a faced fellow have art enough to do that.” 

He then ushered Trcssihan into a low parlour, 
and went, at his desire, to see in what state his 
master was, lest the sudden return of his darling 
pupil, and proposed son-in-law, should affect him 
too strongly. He returned immediately, and said 
that Sir Hugh was dozing in his elbow chair, but 
that Master Mumblazen would acquaint Master 
Tressilian the instant he awaked. 

“ But it is chance if he knows you,” said the 
huntsman, “ for he has forgotten the name of 
every hound in the pack. I thought about a week 
since, he had gotten a favourable turn : — ‘ Saddle 
me old Sorrel,’ said he, suddenly, after he had 
taken his usual night-draught out of the great 
silver grace-cup, ‘ and take the hounds to jMount 
Hazelhurst to-morrow.’ Glad men were we all, 
and out we had him in the morning, and he rode 
to cover as usual, with never a word but that the 
wind was south, and the scent would lie. But ere 
we had uncoupled the hounds, he began to stare 
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round him, like a man that wakes suddenly out 
of a dream — turns bridle and walks back to Hall 
again, and leaves us to bunt at leisure by our- 
selves, if we listed.” 

“ You tell a heavy tale. Will,” replied Tres- 
silian ; “ but God must help us — there is no aid 
in man.” 

“ Then you bri^ig us no news of young Mis- 
tress Amy ? — But what need I ask — ^your brow 
tells the story. Ever I hoped, that if any man 
could or would track her, it must be you. All’s 
over and lost now. But il ever I have that Var- 
ney within reach of a flight-shot, I will bestow a 
forked shaft on him ; and that I swear by salt and 
bread.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and Master 
Mumblazen appeared ; a withered, thin, elderly 
gentleman, with a cheek like a winter apple, and 
his grey hair partly concealed by a small high hat, 
shaped like a cone, or rather like such a straw- 
berry-basket as London fruiterers exhibit at their 
windows. He was too sententious a person to 
waste words on mere salutation ; so, having wel- 
comed Tressilian with a nod and a shake of the 
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liami, he beckoned him to follow to Sir Hugh’s 
great chamlier, which the good knight usually 
inhabited. Will Badger followed, unasked, anxi- 
ous to see whether his master would be relieved 
from his state of apathy by the arrival of Tres- 
silian. 

In a long low parlour, amply furnished with 
implements of the chase, and with sylvan trophies, 
by a massive stone chimney, over which hung a 
sword and suit of armour, somewhat obscured 
by neglect, sat Sir Hugh llobsart of Lidcote, a 
man of large size, which had been only kept with- 
in moderate compass by the constant use of vio- 
lent exercise. It seemed to Tressilian that the le- 
thargy, under which his old friend appeared to 
labour, had, even during his few weeks absence, 
added bulk to his person ; at least it had obviously 
diminished the vivacity of his eye, which, as they 
entered, first followed Master Mumblazen slow- 
ly to a large oaken desk, on which a ponderous 
volume lay open, and then rested, as if in uncer- 
tainty, on the stranger who had entered along with 
him. The Curate, a grey-headed clergyman, who 
had been a confessor in the days of Queen Mary, 
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sat with a book in his hand in another recess in 
the apartment. He, too, signed a mournful greet- 
ing to Tressilian, and laid his book aside, to watch 
the effect his appearance should produce on the 
afflicted old man. 

As Tressilian, his own eyes filling fast with 
tears, approached more and more nearly to the 
father of his betrothed bride. Sir Hugh’s intelli- 
gence seemed to revive. He sighed heavily, as 
one who awakens from a state of stupor, a slight 
convulsion passed over his features, he opened 
his arms without speaking a word, and as Tres- 
silian threw himself into them, he folded him to 
his bosom. 

“ There is something left to live for yet,” were 
the first words he uttered ; and while he spoke, 
he gave vent to his feelings in a paroxysm of 
weeping, the tears chasing each other down his 
sun-burnt cheeks and long white beard. 

“ I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see 
my master weep,” said Will Badger ; “ but now 
I do, though I am like to weep for company.” 

“ I will ask thee no questions,” said the old 
Knight ; “ no questions— none, Edmund— thou 
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hast not found her, or so found her, that she 
were better lost.” 

Tressilian was unable to reply, otherwise than 
by putting his hands before his face. 

“ It is enough — it is enough. But do not thou 
weep for her, Edmund. I have cause to weep, for 
she was my daughter, — thou hast cause to rejoice, 
that she did not become thy wife. — Great God ! 
thou knowest best what is good for us — It was 
my nightly prayer that I should sec Amy and Ed- 
mund wedded,— had it been granted, it had now 
been gall added to bitterness.” 

Be comforted, my friend,” said the Curate, 
addressing Sir Hugh, “ it cannot be that the 
daughter of all our hopes and affections is the 
vile creature you would bespeak her.” 

“ O, no,” replied Sir Hugh, impatiently, “ I 
were wrong to name broadly the base thing she 
is become — there is some new court name for it, 
I warrant me. It is honour enough for the daugh- 
ter of an old De’nshire clown to be the lemman of 
a gay courtier,— of V arney too,— of V arney , whose 
grandsire w’as relieved by my father, when his for- 
tune was broken, at the battle of — the battle of — 
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where Richard was slain — out on my memory— 

and I warrant none of you will help me.” 

“ The battle of Bosworth,” said Master Mum- 
blazen, “ stricken between Richard Crookback 
and Henry Tudor, grandsire of the Queen that 
now is, Primo Henrici Septimi ; and in the year 
one thousand four hundred and eighty five, post 
Christum natumT 

Ay, even so,” said the good Knight, “ every 
child knows it — But my poor head forgets all it 
should remember, and remembers only what it 
would most willingly forget. My brain has been 
at fault, Tressilian, almost ever since thou hast 
been away, and even yet it hunts counter.” 

“ Your worship,” said the good clergyman, 
“ had better retire to your apartment, and try to 
sleep for a little space, — the physician left a com- 
posing draught, — and our Great Physician has 
commanded us to use earthly means, that we may 
be strengthened to sustain the trials he sends us.” 

“ True, true, old friend,” said Sir Hugh, “^and 
we will bear our trials manfully — We have lost 
but a woman. — See, Tressilian,” — he drew from 
his bosom a long ringlet of fair hair,— “ see this 
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lock ! — I tell thee, Edmund, the very night she 
disappeared, when she bid me good even, as she 
was wont, she hung about my neck, and fondled 
me more than usual ; and I, like an old fool, held 
her by this lock, until she took her scissars, se- 
vered it, and left it in my hand, — as all I was 
ever to see more of her !” 

Trcssilian was unable to reply, well judging 
what a complication of feelings must have crossed 
the bosom of the unhappy fugitive at that cruel 
moment. The clergyman was about to speak, but 
Sir Hugh interrupted him. 

“ I know what you would say. Master Curate, 
— after all, it is but a lock of woman’s tresses, — 
and by woman, shame, and sin, and death, came 
into an innocent world — And learned Master 
Muinblazcn, too, can say scholarly things of their 
inferiority.” 

“ (Test Vhomme^'' said Master Mumblazen, 
“ qui se hast et qui consetlleT 

“ True,” said Sir Hugh, “ and we will bear us, 
therefore, like men who have both mettle and wis- 
dom in us. — Tressilian, thou art as welcome as if 
thou hadst brought better news. But we have 
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spoken too l(Mig dry-lipped.— Amy, fill a cup of 
wine to Edmund, and another to me.’' Then in- 
stantly recollecting that he called upon her who 
could not hear, he shook his head, and said to the 
clergyman, “ This grief is to my bewildered mind 
what the Church of Lidcote is to our park ; we 
may lose ourselves among the briars and thick- 
ets, for a little space, but from the end of each 
avenue we see the old grey steeple and the grave 
of my forefathers. I would I were to travel that 
road to-morrow.” 

Tressilian and the Curate joined in urging the 
exhausted old man to lay himself to rest, and at 
length prevailed. Tressilian remained by his pil- 
low till he saw that slumber at length sunk down' 
on him, and then returned to consult with the 
Curate what steps should be adopted in these un- 
happy circumstances. ^ 

They could not exclude from thfeSe Slfebera- 
tions Master Michael Mumblazen ; and they ad- 
mitted him the more readily, that besides what 
hopes they entertained from his sagacity, they 
knew him to be so great a friend to taciturnity, 
that there was no doubt of his keeping counseL 
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lie was an old bachelor, of good family, but small 
fortune, and distantly related to the House of Rob- 
sart ; in virtue of which connection, Lidcote Hall 
had been honoured with his residence for the last 
twenty years. His company was agreeable to Sh 
Hugh, chiefly on account of his profound learn- 
ing, which, though it only related to heraldry and 
genealogy, with such scraps of history as connect- 
ed themselves with these subjects, was precisely 
of a kind to captivate tlie good old knight ; be- 
sides the convenience which he found in having a 
friend to appeal to, when his own memory, as fre- 
quently happened, proved infirm, and played him 
false concerning names and dates, which, and all 
similar deficiencies. Master Michael Mumblazen 
supplied with due brevity and discretion. And, in- 
deed, in matters concerning the modern world, he 
often gave, in his enigmatical and heraldric phrase, 
advice which was well worth attending to, or, in 
Will Badger’s language, started the game while 
others beat the bush. 

“ We have had an unhappy time of it with the 
good Knight, Master Edmund,” said the Curate. 
“ I have not suficred so much since I was torn 
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away from my beloved flock, and compelled to 
abandon them to the Romish wolves.” 

“ That was in Tertio said Master 

Mumblazen. 

“ In the name of heaven,” continued the Cu- 
rate, “ tell us, has your time been better spent 
than ours, or have you any news of that unhappy 
maiden, who, being for so many years the prin- 
cipal joy of this broken down house, is now pro- 
ved our greatest unhappiness ? Have you not at 
least diseovered her place of residence 

“ Ihave,” replied Tressilian. “ Know you Cum- 
nor-PIace, near Oxford ?” 

“ Surely,” said the clergyman ; “ it was a cell 
of removal for the monks of Abingdon.” 

“ Whose arms,” said Master Michael, “ I have 
seen over a stone chimney in the hall, — a cross 
patonee betwixt four martlets.” 

“ There,” said Trcssilian,“ this unhappy maid- 
en resides, in company with the villain Varney. 
But for a strange mishap, my sword had revenged 
all our injuries, «as well as hers, on his worthless 
head.” 

“ Thank God, that kept thine hand from blood- 
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guiltiness, rash young man,” answered the Curate. 
“ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will 
repay it. It were better study to free her from 
the villain’s nets of infamy.” 

“ They are called, in heraldry, laquece amoris^ 
or lacs d'amour,''’ said Mumblazen. 

“ It is in that I require your aid, my friends,” 
said Tressilian ; “ I am resolved to accuse this vil- 
lain, at the very foot of the throne, of falsehood, 
seduction, and breach of hos})itable laws. The 
Queen shall hear me, though the Earl of Leices- 
ter, the villain’s patron, stood at her right hand.” 

“ Her Grace,” said the Curate, “ hatjj set a 
comely example of continence to her subjects, and 
will doubtless do justice on this inhospitable rob- 
ber. But wert thou not better apply to the Earl of 
Leicester, in the first place, for justice on his ser- 
vant ? If he grants it, thou dost save the risk of 
making thyself a powerful adversary, which will 
certainly chance, if, in the first instance, you ac- 
cuse his master of the horse, and prime favourite, 
before the Queen.” 

“ My mind revolts from your counsel,” said 
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Tressilian. “ I cannot brook to plead my noble 
patron’s cause — the unhappy Amy’s cause — be- 
fore any one save my lawful Sovereign. Leices- 
ter, thou wilt say, isjioble — be it so — he is but 
a subject like ourselves, and I will not carry my 
plaint to him, if I can do better. Still, I will 
th.nk on what thou hast said,— -but I must have 
your assistance to persuade the good Sir Hugh 
to make me his commissioner and fiduciary in this 
matter, for it is in his name I must speak, and 
not in my own. Since she is so far changed as 
to doat tipon this empty profligate courtier, he 
shall at least do her the justice which is yet in his 
power.” 

“ Better she died ccdehs and sine prole^ said 
Mumblazen, with more animation than he usu- 
ally expressed, “ then part, per pale^ the noble 
coat of Robsart with that of such a miscreant.” 

“ If it be your object, as I cannot question,” 
said the clergyman, “ to save, as much as is yet 
possible, the credit of this unhappy young woman, 
I repeat, you should apply, in the first instance, 
to the Earl of Leicester. He is as absolute in his 
liousehold as the Queen in her kingdom, and if 
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he expreisscs to Varney that «uch is his pleasure, 
her honour will not stand so publicly committed.” 

“ You are right, you arc right,” said Tressi- 
lian eagerly, “ and I thank you for pointing out 
what I overlooked in my haste, I little tliouglit 
ever to have besought grace of Leicester ; but I 
could kneel to the proud Dudley, if doing so 
could remove one shade of shame from this un- 
happy damsel. You will assist me then to procure 
the necessary powers from Sir Hugh Robsart 

The Curate assured him of Jiis assistance, and 
the herald nodded assent. 

“ You must hold yourselves also in readiness 
to testify, in case you arc called upon, tlic open- 
hearted hospitality which our gooil patron exer- 
cised towards this deceitful traitor, and the soli- 
citude with which he laboured to seduce his un- 
happy daughter.” 

“ At first,” said the clergyman, “ she did not, 
as it seemed to me, much affect his company, but 
latterly I saw them often together.” 

“ Seiaiit in the parlour,” said Michael Mum- 

f 

blazen, “ and passant in the garden.” 

“ I once came on them by chance,” said the 
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priest, “ in the South wood, in a spring evening 
—Varney was muffled in a russet cloak, so that I 
saw not his face, — they separated hastily, as they 
heard me rustle amongst the leaves, and I ob- 
served she turned her head and looked long after 
him.” 

“ With neck regtiardant,^ said the herald— 
“ And on the day of her flight, and that was on 
Saint Austen’s eve, I saw Varney’s groom, attired 
in his liveries, hold his master’s horse and Mis- 
tress Amy’s palfrey, bridled and saddled proper 
behind the wall of the church-yard.” 

“ And now is she found mewed up in her se- 
cret place of retirement,” said Tressilian. “ The 
villain is taken in the manner, and I well wish 
he may deny his crime, that I may thrust convic- 
tion down his false throat. But I must prepare 
for my journey. Do you, gentlemen, dispose my 
patron to grant me such powers as are needful 
to act in his name.” 

So saying, Tressilian left the room. 

“ He is too hot,” said the Curate ; “ and I 
pray to God that he may grant him the patience 
to deal with Varney as is fitting.” 
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“ Patience and Varney,” said Mumblazen, “ is 
worse heraldry than metal upon metal. He is 
more false than a Syren, more rapacious than a 
griffin, more poisonous than a wyvern, and more 
cruel than a lion rampant.” 

“ Yet I doubt much,” said the Curate, “ whe- 
ther we can with all right ask from Sir Hugh 
Robsart, being in his present condition, any deed 
deputing his paternal right in Mistress Amy to 
whomsoever” 

“ Your reverence need not doubt that,” said 
Will Badger, who entered as he spoke, “ for I 
will lay my life he is another man when he wakes, 
than he has been these thirty days past.” 

“ Ay, Will,” said the Curate, “ hast thou 
then so much confidence in Doctor Diddleum’s 
draught ?” 

“ Not a whit,” said Will, “ because master 
ne’er tasted a drop on’t, seeing it was emptied out 
by the housemaid. But here’s a gentleman, who 
came attending on Master Tressilian, has given 
Sir Hugh a draught that is worth twenty of yon 
un. I have spoken cunningly with him, and a 
better farrier, or one who hath a more just notion 
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of horse and dog ailment, I have never seen ; and 
such a one Avould never be unjust to a Christian 
man.” 

“ A farrier ! you saucy groom — And by whose 
authority, pray ?” said the Curate, rising in sur- 
pi’ise and indignation ; “ or who will be Avarrant 
for this new physician ?” 

“ For authority, an it like your reverence, he 
had mine ; and for warrant, I trust, I have not 
been fivc-and-twenty years in this house, without 
having right to warrant the giving of a draught 
to beast or body — I who can gie a drench, and a 
ball, and bleed, or blister, if need, to my very 
self” 

The counsellors of the House of Robsart 
thought it meet to carry this information instant- 
ly to Tressilian, Avho as speedily summoned be- 
fore him Wayland Smith, and demanded of him, 
(in private however,) by what authority he had 
ventured to administer any medicine to Sir Hugh 
Robsart ? 

“ Why,” replied the artist, “ your worship 
cannot but remember that I told you I had made 
more progress into my master’s—I mean the 
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learned Doctor Doboobie’s — mystery than he was 
willing to own ; and indeed half of his quarrel 
and malice against me was, that, besides that I got 
something too deep into his secrets, several dis- 
cerning persons, and particularly a buxom young 
widow of Abingdon, preferred my prescription to 
his.” 

“ None of thy buftbonery, sir,” said Tressilian, 
sternly. “ If thou hast trifled with us— -much 
more, if thou hast done aught that may prejudice 
Sir Hugh llobsart’s health, thou shalt find thy 
grave at the bottom of a tin-mine.” 

“ I know too little of the great arcanum to con- 
vert the ore to gold,” said Way land, firmly. 
“ But truce to your apprehensions. Master Tres- 
silian — I understood the good Knight’s case, from 
what Master William Badger told me ; and I 
hope I am able enough to administer a poor 
dose of mandragorn, which, with the sleep that 
must needs follow, is all that Sir Hugh Robsart 
requires to settle his distraught brains.” 

“ I trust thou dealest fairly with me, Way- 
land ?” said Tressilian. 

“ Most fairly and honestly, as the event shall 
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shew,” replied the artist. “ What would it avail 
me to harm the poor old man for whom you are 
interested ? you, to whom I owe it, that Gafter 
Pinniewinks is not even now rending my flesh 
and sinews with his accursed pincers, and probing 
every mole in my body with his sharpened awl, 
(u murrain on the hands which forged it !) in or- 
der to find out the witch’s mark ! — I trust to 
yoke myself as a humble follower to your wor- 
ship’s train, and I only wish to have ray faith 
judged of by the result of the good Knight’s slum- 
bers.” 

Way land Smith was right in his prognostica- 
tion. The sedative draught which his skill had 
prepared, and Will lladger’s confidence had ad- 
ministered, was attended with the most beneficial 
effects. The patient’s sleep was long and health- 
ful, and the poor old Knight awoke, humbled in- 
deed in thought, and weak in frame, yet a much 
better judge of whatever was subjected to his in- 
tellect than he had been for some time past. He re- 
sisted for a while the proposal made by his friends, 
thgt Tressilian should undertake a journey to 
court, to attempt the recovery of his daughter, and 
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the redress of her wrongs, in so far as they might 
yet be repaired. “ Let her go,” he said ; “ she is 
but a hawk that goes down the wind ; I would not 
bestow even a whistle to reclaim her.” But though 
he for some time maintained this argument, he 
was at length convinced it was his duty to take 
the part to which natural affection inclined him, 
and consent that such efforts as could yet be made 
should be used by Tressilian in behalf of his 
daughter. He subscribed, therefore, a warrant of 
attorney, such as the Curate’s skill enabled him 
to draw up ; for in these simple days the clergy 
were often the advisers of their flock in law, as 
well as in gospel. 

All matters were prepared for Tressilian’s se- 
cond departure, within twenty-four hours after he 
had returned to Lidcote Hall ; but one material 
circumstance had been forgotten, which was first 
called to the remembrance of Tressilian by Mas- 
ter Mumblazen. “ You are going to court, Mas- 
ter Tressilian,” said he ; “ you will please remem- 
ber, that your blazonry must be argent, and or— 
no other tinctures will pass current.” The remarli 
was equally just and embarrassing. To prose- 
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cute a suit at court, ready money was as indis- 
pensable even in the golden days of Elizabeth as 
at any succeeding period ; and it was a commo- 
dity little at the command of the inhabitants of 
Lidcote Hall. Tressilian was himself poor ; the 
revenues of good Sir Hugh Robsart were consu- 
med, and even anticipated, in his hospitable mode 
of living ; and it was finally necessary that the he- 
rald who started the doubt should himself solve 
it. Master Michael Mumblazen did so by pro- 
ducing a bag of money, containing nearly three 
hundred pounds in gold and silver of various 
coinage, the savings of twenty years ; which he 
now, without speaking a syllable upon the sub- 
ject, dedicated to the service of the patron whose 
shelter and protection had given him the means 
of making this little hoard. Tressilian accepted 
it without affecting a moment’s liesitation, and a 
mutual grasp of the hand was all that passed be- 
twixt them, to express the pleasure which the one 
felt in dedicating his all to such a purpose, and 
that which the other received from finding so mate- 
rttil an obstacle to the success of his j ourney so sud- 
denly removed, and in a manner so unexpected. 
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While Tressilian was making preparations for 
his departure early the ensuing morning, Way- 
land Smith desired to speak with him; and, ex- 
pressing his hope that he had been pleased with 
the operation of his medicine in behalf of Sir 
Hugh Robsart, added his desire to accompany him 
to court. This was indeed what Tressilian him- 
self had several times thought of ; for the shrewd- 
ness, alertness of understanding, and variety of re- 
source, which this fellow had exhibited during the 
time they had travelled together, had made him 
sensible that his assistancemight be of importance, 
lint then Wayland was in danger from the grasp 
of law ; and of this Tressilian reminded him, men- 
tioning something, at the same time, of the pin- 
cers of Pinniewinks, and the warrant of Master 
Justice Blindas. Wayland Smith laughed both 
to scorn. 

“ See you, sir !” said he, “ I have changed my 
garb from that of a farrier to a serving-man ; but 
were it still as it was, look at my moustaches — 
they now hang down — I will but turn them up 
and dye them with a tincture that I know of, and 
the devil would scarce know me again.” 
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He accompanied these words with the appro- 
priate action ; and in less than a minute, by set- 
ting up nis nidustaches and his hair, he seemed 
a different person from him that had but how 
entered the room. Still, however, Tressilian he- 
sitated to accept his services, and the artist be- 
came proportionally urgent. 

“ I owe you life and limb,” he said, “ and I 
would fain pay a part of the debt, especially a^*t 
know from Will Badger on what dangerous ser- 
vice your worship is bound. I do not indeed 
pretend to be what is called a man of mettle, one 
of those ruffling tear-cats, who maintain their 
master’s quarrel with sword and buckler. Nay, 
I am even one of those who hold the end of a 
feast better than the beginning of H fray. But I 
know that I can serve your worship better in 
such quest as yours, than any of these sword-and- 
dagger-men, and that my head will be worth an 
hundred of their hands.” 

Tressilian still hesitated. He knew not much 
of this strange fellow, arid was doubtful how far 
he could repose in him the confidence necessary 
to render him an useful attendant upon the pro- 
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sent emergency. Ere he hid come to a determi- 
nation, the trampling of a horse )^as heard in the 
court-yard, and Master Muni>]ilzen and Will 
B^ger both entered hastily into Tressilian’s 
chamber, speaking almost at the same^moment. 

“ Here is a serving-man on the bonniest grey 
tit I ever see’d in my life,” said Will Badger, who 

got the start; “ having on his arm a silver cog- 

xdeance, being a fire-drake holding in his mouth 
a br^ck-bat, under a coronet of an Earl’s degree,” 
said Master Muniblazen, and bearing a letter 
sealed of the same.” 

Tressilian took the letter, which was addressed 
“ To the worshipful Master Edmund Tressilian 
our loving kinsman — ^These — Ride, ride, ride,-— 
for thy life, £fr thy life, for diy life.” He then 
opened it, and found the following contents 

“ Master Tressilian, our good Friend and. 

Cousin, 

“ We are at present so ill at ease, and other- 
wise so unhappily circumstanced, that we are de- 
sirous to have around us those of our friends, c»n 
whose loving kindness we can most especially re- 

9 
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pose confidence ; amof^st whom we hold our good 
Master Tressilian one of the foremost and near- 
est, both in godd will and good ability. We there- 
fore pray you, with your most wnvenient speed, 
to repair to our poor lodging, at Say’s Court, near 
Deptford, where wc will treat farther with you of 
matters which we deem it not fit to commit unto 
writing. And so we bid you heartily farewell, 
being your loving kinsman to command, 

“ Kiutcuffe, Earl oi;- Susse^.” 

“ Send up the messenger instantly, AVill Bad- 
ger,” said Tressilian ; and as the man entered the 
room, he exclaimed, “ Aha, Stevens, is it you ? 
how does my good lord ?” 

“ 111, Master Tfessilian,” was the messenger’s 
reply,|“ and having therefore the more need of 
good friends around him.” 

“ But what is my lord’s malady ?” said Tressi- 
lian anxiously, “ I heard nothing of his being ill 

“ I know not, sir,” replied the man, “ he is 
very ill at ease. The leeches arc at a stand, and 
many of his household suspect foul practice; 
witchcraft, or worse.” 








